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THE WEEK. 


THERE was an important and interesting debate on 
Thursday on the Colonial Office Vote. One statement 
was made by Mr. Lyttelton which was generally ex- 
pected. It is to the effect that some measure of 
representative government is to be bestowed on the 
Transvaal next year. Mr. Lyttelton was unfortunately 
a little too ingenuous in his way of announcing this. 
He asked the Liberal Leader whether ‘‘in the 
event of the (Chinese) ordinance receiving the 
sanction of the majority of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Transvaal, he would advise 
the King when he comes into power to repeal 
this so-called slavery ordinance.” Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman very properly asked him whether he meant 
‘*a fully-constituted, representative, and independent 
colony.” Here is Mr. Lyttelton’s answer : 

But the right hon, gentleman and others who have asked 
for evidence of the will of the Transvaal people will have an 
opportunity next year of ascertaining that will for them- 
selves, because His Majesty’s Government have decided 
to give representative institutions to the Transvaal. Do not 
let me be misunderstood. I use that phrase in the technical 
sense. Full self-government is called responsible govern- 
ment, but the decision of His Majesty's Government is to 
substitute for the present nominated element in the Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council an elective element. So that upon 
a question upon which you are to ascertain the voice of the 
country as a whole you will always have the machinery, by 
virtue of your elected members, wholly apart from the 
official members, for seeing whether or not the measure is 
consistent with and in harmony with the feeling of the 
country. When the question is put before those representa- 
tives elected from the country we shall see who is right and 
who is wrong upon the great issue—Does the country 
approve of the ordinance ? 

We make no apology for giving this extract, for it is 
an important revelation of motive. Mr. Lyttelton is 
apparently simple enough to think that the country is 
going to be taken in by this most transparent subter- 
fuge. The Transvaal capitalists have been maturing 
this little scheme for some time. Of course, a Liberal 
will treat any such ‘‘ technical” self-government 
with the respect it deserves. Has not Mr. 
Lyttelton already been in the habit of speaking 
of the Transvaal as a self-governing colony? And 
yet, as Sir Robert Reid pointedout in his effective 
criticism, no less than 600 persons have been arbitrarily 
deported from the self-governing colony under the Peace 
Ordinance in eighteen months. 


As far as Chinese labour is concerned, a pledge was 
given to South Africa by Mr.Chamberlain, as Mr. Lloyd- 
George did well to remind the House. ‘‘ Remember,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ that the vast majority of the 
people of South Africa are opposed both to forced and 
Asiatic labour.” ‘‘ So long as that condition obtains 
the Government are not going to force either compulsory 
or Asiatic labour uponthem.” Nobody pretends, after 
the resolutions of the Cape Parliament and those 
of the Boer Congress, that this pledge has not been 
broken. Mr. Chamberlain in his new pose as amicus 
curi@ defended the Chinese ordinance on the ground that 
the whole question was whether or not the contract was 
voluntary and well understood. He was particularly 
hostile to the doctrine of a minimum wage. “ You have 
no right whatever, in this country at any rate, to inter- 
fere in that business or to make wages for the Chinese, 
provided you have satisfied yourself that the contract 


on their part is absolutely voluntary.” On this point Mr. 
Lloyd-George very properly drew attention to a letter 
from a missionary in China who said that the terms of the 
contract presented to the Chinese emigrants to sign, 
as it appeared in atranslationin the North China Herald, 
differed materially from the conditions announced by 
the Government in Parliament. Perhaps this helps to 
explain the large number of desertions on the Rand 
and the depressing account sent home by the Standard 
correspondent, who reports that the coolies are refrac- 
tory, impatient under discipline, and anxious to evade 
work. Mr. Chamberlain made agreat deal of the impossi- 
bility of getting white men to work in the mines, to which 
the most complete answer was given by Mr. Schumacher, 
of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, on December 17, 1903: Messrs. 
Eckstein and Co. are to-day employing over a thousand 
unskilled whites ; but on all sides the reports that we 
receive from our managers are the same, and the 
employment of unskilled whites can be justified econo- 
mically only as a temporary expedient during the 
scarcity of native labour.” 

Lorp CuRzON received the Freedom of the City of 
London on Wednesday, and made, as was to be 
expected, an eloquent and elated speech. He finds much 
in his retrospect of his five years of office to confirm his 
confidence in the permanence of British rule. His speech 
was not so much a defence of his policy as a rhetorical 
description of India and its place in the British 
Empire. His critics will not deny that he has been a 
hardworking and conscientious viceroy, but with our 
army marching on to Lhasa there are many to 
dispute his simple boast that he was sent to guard 
the frontier and that he has done it. The most 
interesting part of his speech was his description 
of what Indian labour does for the British Empire 
outside India. ‘It is with Indian coolie labour that 
you exploit the plantations of Demerara and Natal. If 
you want to build a railway in Uganda or in the Sudan 
you apply for Indian labour.” Somebody inthe audience 
must have been tempted to ask why Indian labour 
had not supplied the Rand. As it happened, just at that 
moment Mr. Chamberlain, the Great Imperialist, was 
blaming the Indian Government in the House of Com- 
mons for insisting that if Indian coolies went to the Rand 
they should be decently treated. Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech is a final answer to the argument that the 
Chinese ordinance is comparable with the ordi- 
nances regulating Indian immigration. Meanwhile, 
one remark of an Indian Tory member in the 
House of Commons is worth notice. ‘‘Since the 
British administration had been established in 
the Transvaal the position of our Indian fellow- 
subjects in that country had been made much worse 
than it was under the Boer Government, and they had 
lost right after right.” The Indians are not the 
only people to discover that some British Govern- 
ments are more zealous for the rights of British sub- 
jects when those subjects are on the other side of the 
frontier. 





Tue Liberal Leader has very rightly asked the 
Government for a day to discuss a vote of censure. 
His justification is overwhelmingly complete. At a 
time when Parliamentary votes in a critical division 
were depending on the Government’s exposition of 
its attitude to Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, Mr. 
Akers - Douglas, as Mr. Balfour’s spokesman, 
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said that the Government were opposed to any 
duty on raw material or food. That declaration 
took several Unionists hesitating into the Govern- 
ment lobby. Last week two Cabinet Ministers 
accepted office as vice-presidents in an organisation 
for converting the country to the taxation of food and 
raw material. One of them openly announced that he 
had brought Mr. Balfour's blessing with him. Under 
these circumstances the Leader of the Opposition very 
properly asked for aday to discuss a vote of censure 
in the hope that Mr. Balfour might finally enlighten 
the House on the artificially obscure subject of his 
intentions. Mr] Balfour replied with a flippancy, for 
which he is taken to task by the Standard, that the 
Opposition could have either a part of July 21 or a 
part of August 1. Even this description flatters his 
generosity, for the offer of a fragment of July 21 
was conditional on the Opposition’s agreeing not to 
debate some important parts of the Budget. The 
Leader of the Opposition very properly accepted 
August 1. Meanwhile, the Duke of Devonshire 
arranged for a sortie on his own account yesterday. 

THERE was an all-night sitting on Tuesday, when 
the debate on the Budget lasted for twenty-five hours. 
Late sittings have their own charms and exhilarations. 
Everyone knows the story of how Pitt seized on the 
moment when daylight broke through the windows for 
his magnificent and inspired peroration about the 
wrongs of the African slave, or the speech of Lord 
Palmerston which lasted, as Mr. Gladstone put it in an 
answer as famous as the speech itself, ‘‘ from the dusk 
of one day to the dawn of the next.” Tuesday night 
was not one of those splendid occasions ; it was spent 
in guerilla warfare. But it was uncommonly well spent. 
A little band of men, including Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Lough, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, kept up a pertinent and useful 
criticism of the Budget —criticism which nobody 
could call mere obstruction Jand Mr. Chamberlain 
recognised to be quite good-humoured. One result 
was to create a delightfully bewildering situation, in 
which the sense of time seemed quite perverted and 
Mr. Balfour found all his penurious plans for distri- 
buting Parliamentary business disarranged. Of course, 
the Tory newspapers all warn Liberals that this sort 
of thing displeases the country and is foolish 
and undignified. It does not seem to occur to them 
that men are sent to Parliament to discuss snch 
questions. The Zimes, indeed, goes so far as to explain 
that the Session must come to an end soon enough to 
give the Prime Minister time to prepare his Presidential 
Address for the British Association. It is certainly a 
little hard on the nation that it has to choose between 
scamped legislation and scamped science. It is almost 
as painful as the necessity that obliges it to choose 
between having its army reformed or its fatigued 
representatives refreshed on the moors. 


On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
to make a practical confession that the one original 
and Protectionist item in his Budget—the distinction 
between stripped and unstripped tobacco—has inflicted 
serious loss upon individual traders and will prove of 
hardly any advantage to the revenue. He offered a 
concession which, according to Sir Frederick Wills, 
reduces the fine imposed upon traders from about 
£350,000 to about £150,000. Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Robson, who have fought the proposals with 
the utmost skill in the House, once more exposed the 
injustice and nakedly protective character of the 
tax. Some of the Unionist Free Traders had the 
courage to show their objections in the Lobby, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain eventually had to be content 
with the attenuated majority of 42, together with a 





loss of revenue which will make his task if he remains 
in office until next year more difficult than it would 
have been had he been content with sound and honest 
finance in this year’s Budget. Meanwhile the most 
prominent member of the tobacco trade—the first 
chosen out for Protection —has displayed his gratitude 
by voting against the Government. 

‘* A POSER for Free Importers” is the enthusiastic 
verdict of the St. James’s Gazette upon Volume I. of the 
Report of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission which 
provides a tariff of 5, 6}, 74, and 10 per cent. to en- 
courage the iron and steel industry. Why stop at 10 per 
cent. ? and why should only 6} be allowed to puddle 
bars, blooms, billets, and fish-plates, while wire rods 
get 74 percent. and nails, screws, tyres, and axles are 
to rejoice in 10 per cent.?: Cheap iron and steel 
for railways and machinery are vital to almost 
all industries, and we should hope that the 
publication of this tariff will convince traders and 
manufacturers throughout the country of the mischief 
which would result from the adoption of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan for taxing British commerce into prosperity. 
A good deal of the report is borrowed from Sir Alfred 
Bateman’s memorandum ; the original part consists of 
snippets made apparently by the secretary from such 
portions of the evidence given verbally or in writing by 
witnesses as served his purpose. All that can be made 
out for certain is that of the 480 firms only eight 
could be got to say that they wanted a protective 
tariff. Of these eight six’want a high tariff of 20 per 
cent. or more, and two agree with Mr. Chamberlain on 
a tariff not to exceed 10 per cent. on manufactured or 
partly-manufactured iron and steel goods. Byron asked 
tor three Greeks capable of fighting like the Spartans. 

“ Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 
But even the poet of Tariff Reform might well despair 
if out of 480 only two can be induced to fight its battle. 





On Thursday the Tariff Reformers met at Stafford 
House and Mr. Chamberlain made a speech support- 
ing ‘‘ with great impartiality,” as he said, the adoption 
of the report. He professed to think that they had 
made great progress, though he regretted that the 
Prime Minister had not given them ‘a little more 
than sympathy.” But he did not explain why, if his 
position is so strong and his cause so good, he is afraid 
to submit his principles to the House of Commons. 
In this respect the comparison which Mr. Chamberlain 
challenged with Cobden and the Anti-Corn Law League 
fails. Cobden, Villiers, and Bright lost noopportunity of 
arguing Free Trade in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Chaplin, and Sir Howard Vincent dare 
not initiate debates on their policy of Protection and 
Preference, and when debates are initiated by the 
Liberal Opposition they run away. 

Lorp DUNDONALD addressed a meeting at Toronto 
last week, scolded the Dominion Government for its 
‘deplorable neglect,” and described himself as appeal- 
ing from the Government to the people of Canada. A 
good many of the opponents of the Government were 
present, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s name was hissed. 
But Lord Dundonald’s attack was apparently a 
surprise to his hosts, for the Ottawa correspondent of 
the Standard reports a conversation in which Lord 
Dundonald’s chairman explained that both parties had 
a sharein arranging the meeting and that this political 
attack was unexpected. An alarming statement was 
made by the Zimescorrespondenton Monday to the effect 
that Lord Dundonald was to make another speech at 
Montreal next week. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Lloyd-George acted very properly on Tuesday in 
moving the adjournment of the House to call attention 
to Lord Dundonald’s conduct. Lord Dundonald, 
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though no longer in command of the Canadian Militia, 
is still an officer in the Army, and a series of inflam- 
matory speeches by a British officer against a Colonial 
Government is obviously full of danger and embarrass- 
ment for the relations of the colonies and the 
mother country. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill put their case temperately, but Mr. 
Arnold - Forster seemed to think that he was 
doing his party some good by making a 
flamboyant and quite irrelevant speech before he came 
to the rather tame conclusion that he was acting as 
the Opposition had suggested. The Government have 
asked Lord Dundonald to discontinue his rhetoric and 
to come home. If the Opposition have succeeded in 
making the Government do this, they have rendered a 
great service to the Empire. If they have not, why 
did not Mr. Arnold-Forster save everybody’s trouble by 
announcing a little earlier that Lord Dundonald, whose 
resignation is now six weeks old, had been asked to 
come home? The Australian Government, like the 
Canadian, have decided to dispense with a Com- 
mandant of the Commonwealth Forces. 





A CONFERENCE called by the Vice-Chancellors of 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester Universities was 
held at Manchester on Friday to consider the question 
of examination in secondary schools. Mr. Acland 
pointed out that at present the teaching of these schools 
is distracted and hampered by the great number of 
different examinations for which the pupils may be pre- 
paring. Thusatasecondary school in the West Riding 
of about 100 boys it has been found that about ten 
different examinations have now to be prepared for. 
The suggestion before the conference was that a joint 
board of the Lancashireand Yorkshire universities and of 
local authorities for secondary education should, as far 
as possible, amalgamate all these different examinations, 
and that the examinations of the board should be 
recognised as preliminary examinations for the profes- 
sions and universities. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to draft a scheme in accordance with this and 
other suggestions. It is to be hoped they will be suc- 
cessful, as one of the chief impediments to good 
secondary education in this country at present is the 
cumbrousness of all the machinery connected with it. 

THE memorial bronze statue erected by the people 
of Liverpool to the honour of Mr. Gladstone was un- 
veiled on Saturday by Lord Spencer. The statue is 
the work of Mr. Brock, and it stands in St. John’s 
Gardens, in the heart of the city. It was very fitting 
that it should be unveiled by Lord Spencer, for, as he 
said, there were few men who had known Mr. 
Gladstone so long as he, and we may add there were 
few men who stood so staunchly by him. The statue 
is, of course, a tribute from the town and not from 
Mr. Gladstone’s party. The most Tory of English 
towns, Liverpool is proud to be Mr. Gladstone’s birth- 
place. Mr. Gladstone’s great attachment to Liverpool 
is, of course, well known. It was not only his own 
birthplace but Canning’s constituency, and Mr. Glad- 
stone showed both local patriotism and hero worship in 
his attempts, more valiant than successful, to vindicate 
its history from the charge of corruption. It was in 
Liverpool, according to the well-known story, that he 
made his first speech at the age of three, and it was there 
that he made his last speech, in 1896, on behalf of 
the Armenians. In 1876, when Mr. Gladstone was 
collecting all the signs of a resistance to a pro-Turkish 
war, he noted with satisfaction a demonstration in 
the theatre in ‘the Tory town of Liverpool.” 





On Tuesday the King laid the foundation-stone of 
Liverpool Cathedral. It is a quarter of a century since 
the diocese was founded, and many projects for 
a cathedral have been started and many designs made. 
Three years ago the matter was definitely taken up, a 


subscription list was opened, and a site chosen upon 
St. James’s Mount; £230,000 has been subscribed, 
and only £40,000 more is asked for at present. The 
design, by Messrs. Bodley and Gilbert Scott, is Gothic, 
and rather too close in style perhaps to the masterpieces 
of the past ; but it does not appear to be a pedantic 
imitation. Since we have no architectural style of our 
own, we cannot expect an architect to evolve one on an 
emergency and for a particular building. The cathedral 
will be very large, its nave longer than that of Win- 
chester, its height greater than that of the Abbey. The 
windows are to contain elaborate tracery ; there are to 
be three towers, two of them set, not at the west end 
but one on each side of the body of the church. It is 
not easy to understand the plan from the pretty draw- 
ing published by the Manchester Guardian, but the 
design appears to be both stately and varied in outline. 





Tue foundation-stone of the new buildings of the 
Working Men’s College was laid on Saturday by the 
Prince of Wales. The house in which the college has 
lived for fifty years was once the house of the crafty 
Lord Thurlow. Thecollege was founded by the group 
of men who collected round Maurice Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes. Still more famous than its founders are the 
men who have taught there, including as they do 
Ruskin, William Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones. 
The college is nowselling its property to an adjacent hos- 
pital, and its new home is to be just north of St. Pancras. 
The original character and intention of the institution 
have been jealously preserved. The college was founded 
by men who had a keen appreciation of the 
value of the life of the common room, and everything 
has been done to make it areal centre of stimulating 
and sincere comradeship. Further, it aims at a liberal 
and not a technical education. It does not allow art, 
literature, and history to be crowded out by the claims 
of professional training. 





Tue report of the Committee appointed to consider 
what is the most humane method of slaughtering 
animals has been issued. The Committee recommend 
that all animals be stunned .efore blood is drawn; 
that animals awaiting slaughter be placed where they 
cannot see into the slaughter-hou. » and cannot smell 
blood ; that private slaughter-houses should as far as 
possibie be replaced by public ones ; that all slaughter- 
men should be licensed and all slaughter-houses 
thoroughly inspected. Everyone who has any feeling 
for animals will agree with these recommendations. 
We have to kill animals for our food, and there is an 
obligation on us to kill them as humanely as we can. 
It is quite certain that much cruelty will be practised 
so long as there are private slaughter-houses with no 
one about them to prevent it. We cannot trust men 
not to be cruel, or at any rate thoughtless, when their 
trade is one apt to brutalise. 





Tue Times of Thursday contained a letter from Mr. 
Rider Haggard on what seems to him a case of 
telepathy between himself and a dog. One Saturday 
night he was visited by a nightmare in which he seemed 
to be struggling desperately for his life. He was 
awakened by his wife calling to him, and as he woke 
the nightmare changed. He became conscious of a 
favourite dog, from whom his own personality seemed 
to be escaping. Then the dog appeared to be attempt- 
ing to communicate with him, and finally conveyed the 
knowledge that it was dying. Mr. Haggard gave an 
account of this dream to his wife and to other persons 
at breakfast on Sunday morning. They confirm this 
in letters which are printed with Mr. Haggard’s. The 
dog was found to be missing, and it was afterwards 
ascertained that he must have been run over by a train 
probably about the time of thedream. There are other 
interesting details about the case. It is certainly a 
curious one, and, unlike many others of the kind, rests 
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on good evidence. The only question is what conclu- 
sion is to be drawn from that evidence. It may be a 
mere case of coincidence, though Mr. Haggard thinks 
the facts are too strong. But coincidences still more 
extraordinary have been proved in courts of law. The 
weak point about the case is the absence of proof that 
the dog died at the time of the dream. It may have 
died before, it may have died hours later. Mr. Haggard 
has only added one more to many inconclusive cases, 
but his experience was certainly worth publishing. 

Mr. Henry Woon promises a fine list of novelties 
for the Promenade Concerts which begin on August 6 
and will continue until October 21. A good many of 
these novelties are by British composers. ‘They 
include ‘‘ Ulalume,” a ‘‘ poem” for the orchestra, by 
Mr. Josef Holbrook, who seems often to get inspiration 
from the verses of Poe; a suite by Mr. Charles 
Macpherson ; a rhapsody by Mr. Cyril Scott ; a concert 
overture and piano concerto by Mr. York Bowen ; an 
overture and ballad for contralto and orchestra by Mr. 
Norman O'Neill ; a violin concerto by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, and other works by Messrs. Learmont 
Drysdale, Balfour Gardiner, and Walthew. Tschai- 
kowsky can still supply a novelty to England in 
an intermezzo, ‘‘The Battle of Poltava.” A work 
by Mr. Delius, a musician, some of whose com- 
positions aroused much interest when they were per- 
formed some years ago at the St. James’s Hall, will also 
be played. The Promenade Concerts are certainly 
better worth supporting than any other music per- 
formed in London. Their programmes are both 
interesting and adventurous. Everyone who remem- 
bers the Promenade Concerts of the past, with their 
foolish waltzes and ballads and their accompaniment 
of noises hardly more unmusical, can appreciate the 
debt we owe to Mr. Wood and Mr. Newman. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Port ARTHUR, the centre of the whole campaign, still 
lies outside the domain of criticism. It absorbs perhaps 
60,000, perhaps 80,000 of the Japanese, and before the 
investment is complete will absorb well over 100,000 ; that 
army is confined to a small space where it can get no food, 
demands reinforcement more than any other, and depends 
wholly upon the sea; it therefore more than halves the 
available transport for the Manchurian armies—but since 
no one, except the Daily Telegraph (which prophesied 
the fall of the fortress for last Monday), knows what is 
going on in the Liao-Tung peninsula the subject is best 
left alone. 

In the meanwhile, the action fought below the 
Motienling pass last Friday and Saturday is, for the 
purposes of this column, the most interesting of the whole 
war; for it is the first since the war began which has 
enabled one to make a clear deduction as to the condition 
and aims of the opposing forces in Manchuria, or to guess 
at the fortunes of the main Russian army. 

Until the first of June, the situation was developing 
confusedly and slowly ; the Russians began with a striking 
force of about one-sixth of the Japanese; they have so 
far increased it by the first of June as to be able to lay 
down the lines they would hold; since that date (sin-e 
Kinchau, that is, exactly eight weeks ago) the main 
elements have remained quite clear. The Russians lie 
along a long ellipse of plain lying east and west—the 
axis of which is the railway; the Japanese with forces 
which have varied from three times to a little more than 
double those of their opponents are gathered all along 
the southern mountainous edge of this ellipse. They act 
from three bases: they press upon either end and the 
middle of this edge of an ellipse, and each of their three 
armies reposes upon the sea. 

Neither the European nor the Asiatic has been 
hospitable to journalists; the situation therefore pro 


vided problems which could only be solved by guess- 
work at home. These problems were as follows: 

(1) At what rate were the Russians increasing? And 
when would they be able to assume the offensive-defen- 
sive ? (2) Was their artillery increasing at a rate in propor- 
tion to their infantry? That point is capital, because 
(a) the Japanese are as French in their theory of artillery 
as they are German in their theory of infantry: they are 
if anything over-gunned, and (b) to push such and such a 
number of infantry rapidly by train to a distant, well-pro- 
visioned seat of war (as the Russians have to do) is 
twice as easy as moving the proper complement of guns 
for the same. (c) From the beginning of the war a good 
number of Russian bayonets were east of Lake Baikal, but 
very little artillery, and that obsolete. 

(3) Was the exceedingly slow concentration of the 
Japanese really proceeding westward, as we were told, or 
was it (as common sense would seem to dictate) proceed- 
ing eastward to a point where it could strike at Liao-Yang 
and the Russian communications. All these problems are 
solved by the action of last Saturday. 

First, the Russians are able to take the offensive- 
defensive for the first time since war broke out; roughly 
speaking, they must have anything between 120,000 and 
140,000 men off the railway to be able to do this at any 
one point on so enormous a front. We may take it, then, 
that their reinforcements are arriving at the rate of about 
1,500 a day, taking the average over a great many days. 

Secondly, they have not enough artillery nor enough 
kinds of it at the front; they have not mountain guns, 
for instance, and what heavy. guns they have we do not 
know. They send out 17,000 men with a dozen guns 
where a European force, a French or German force, for 
instance, would have been supported by at least four guns 
to a thousand bayonets: say sixty-eight guns in the place 
of these twelve. 

Thirdly, Kuroki has the mass of Japanese forces 
under his command, and he is gathering them towards 
the extreme right of the long Japanese front. The 
Japanese attack, if it can be given in time, will be de- 
livered from this direction, and will strike the Russian left 
and the head of their- communications. 

The telegram which tells us that the Japanese forces 
at Motienling consisted of “one brigade and one batta- 
lion,” may be told to the Marines. You do not beat off 
and pursue such a force as General Keller’s with 6,000 
men; still less would you beat it off with an elaborate 
turning movement if you found yourself with inferior 
numbers; moreover, there was a mass of artillery per- 
petually increasing on the ridge during the second day ; 
this artillery did not come from nowhere ; it presupposes 
the main army immediately behind. 

To sum up, the action tells us, when we analyse it, 
that the Japanese have their main and best gunned force 
to their extreme right. Guns not being easy to move in such 
hills the Japanese mean to strike with their right wing; 
therefore, their centre is weak: they are playing for a 
blow to be delivered, if only they are quick enough, right 
up the line. The Russians are increasing rapidly in 
numbers, and can now take the offensive at certain points, 
but they have not yet nearly enough guns. 

In comparison with the value of the lesson this action 
teaches, the exact aims of the Russian commander are of 
little importance. It is obvious that the whole affair was 
a big reconnaissance. It is equally obvious that the 
passes being more weakly defended than the Russians 
expected, they were tempted to what the text books call a 
coup de main, and this failed because the Russian artillery 
was inadequate in numbers and in kind. 

It must have been a reconnaisance, because there 
would have been no point in attacking the passes unless 
Kuropatkin were ready to send a great force to follow up 
the action: and we know that he is not. The general 


in command must have been tempted to a coup de main, 
for we know that he tried to achieve it; the failure was 
principally due to the lack of artillery. 
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THE CASE OF THE MALACCA. 


T is really remarkable that until the last week the 
war between two important commercial Powers, 
each with a large foreign trade and a large fleet, like 
Japan and Russia, should have been carried on without 
involving serious complications with other Powers. 
Unfortunately, a few days ago, two incidents occurred, 
not of a sensational character, but grave enough to 
set the war-makers in Fleet-street upon their favourite 
pastime of trying to embroil their country in the most 
horrible of all disasters. When a sober paper like 
the Standard loses its head so completely as it 
did on Thursday we may be quite sure that there 
is a call for coolness and self-restraint. Let us 
say at once that, so far as we can see, the inci- 
dents in themselves are not a breach of ordinary 
practice. Itis a great pity that journalistic admirals 
like Admiral Fremantle should be allowed by the rules 
of the service (if he is allowed by the rules ?) to write 
an article (in the Daz/y Chronicle of Wednesday) de- 
manding “something more than a mere protest from 
His Majesty’s Government,” saying that the gravity of 
the situation can hardly be exaggerated, that neutrals 
ought to insist on their own views of contraband “ by 
force if necessary” (!), that ‘“‘our safest course 
would be to grasp the nettle,” &c. Fortunately 
our contemporary disposed of what we may by 
courtesy describe as the argument contained in the 
Admiral’s inexcusable indiscretion by printing a laconic 
communication from Sir Frederick Pollock, whose 
Opinion is worth as much more than that of Admiral 
Fremantle’s on a question of international law as the 
Admiral’s would be superior to Sir Frederick’s upon a 
question of naval tactics. 

Now, what are the facts? (1) A German ship, the 
Prinz Heinrich, has been stopped and examined by a 
Russian vessel in the Red Sea and the mail bags 
destined for Japan removed. (2) A British ship, the 
P. and O. Company’s steamer Malacca, was also stopped 
inthe same place, and, 40 tons of ammunition being found, 
she was taken possession of by Russia, and on Tuesday 
morning steamed into Suez manned by a Russian crew 
and flying the Russian flag. In all this there is nothing 
to be complained of so far as the Malacca is concerned. 
If she was destined for Japan and carried contraband 
the procedure followed was perfectly correct, unless it 
was plain that the contraband cargo of ammunition 
(which the P. and O. Company admits to have been 
on board) could not have found its way to Japan 
but was plainly destined for another place. (It 
is reported, though not officially as yet, that 
it was ‘‘arrow-marked” for Hong Kong.) Sir 
Frederick Poilock says plainly (and everyone 
who has the slightest knowledge of international law 
is aware of it) that “the Russian ships,” assuming 
them to be properly commissioned as war vessels, 
‘are within their rights in visiting neutral vessels 
and satisfying themselves that nothing contraband is 
being taken to a hostile destination.” The deciding 
person is the visiting officer. If he concludes 
that the vessel contains contraband on its way to 
an enemy’s port, the vessel is taken to a prize 
court composed of learned jurists, who pronounce 
judgment. If the visiting officer made a mistake 


the prize court awards compensation to the owners of 
the vessel. But in this case, unfortunately, the issue is 
complicated by geography and history. 


The incident is supposed to have taken place in 
the Red Sea, near the entrance to the Suez Canal. The 
action of Russia in waiting at the mouth of the Suez 
Canal to pounce upon neutral ships as they emerge is 
in spirit though not in letter a violation of the great 
international pact which secures the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal ; and in our view Europe, or as many Euro- 
pean Governmentsas are willing toagree, should request 
Russia to abandon the action of a belligerent within 
the seas contiguous to either mouth of the Suez Canal. 
The historical aspect of the incident is more momen- 
tous and puts the conduct of Russia in a léss favour- 
able light. The Russian vessels which have been 
overhauling neutral ships belong to the so-called 
Volunteer Fleet. So far so good. There is no harm in 
that. We, too, have many bounty-fed Atlantic liners 
which are convertible into cruisers in case of war, and 
we presume that the S/andard in that case would not 
call the Lucania (when so converted) a privateer or a 
pirate. But there is an altogether different objec- 
tion to these ships. They issued from the Black 
Sea as merchant vessels. They sailed through 
the Dardanelles in that capacity, and, having 
passed through, they promptly enrolled them- 
selves among the warships of Russia. The 
Dardanelles are closed to the navies of all Powers 
except Turkey. Ought Russia to be permitted, at her 
own convenience and to the inconvenience of neutral 

Powers, to tear up an international treaty in time of 
war? But it is argued for Russia that the Volunteer 
Fleet has constantly passed and repassed the 
Dardanelles, and that having passed they may be con- 
verted without any illegality or infringement of treaty 
We think not. It seems to us that an armed volunteer 
vessel with a hostile mission and a commercial 
flag is just like a cruiser painted to look like 
amerchantman. A train cannot be a Red Cross train 
on one side of neutral territory and an armoured train 
when it emerges onthe other side. Ifa Russian cruiser 
cannot be allowed to fight outside the Black Sea, neither 
can these volunteer vessels. Butisolated action should 
not be taken. Great interests must not be sacrificed to 
small. If British diplomacy is worth anything at all 
it should be able tofind a solution. ‘‘To grasp the nettle’ 
would be unchivalrous as well as unwise ; for we must 
remember that during the Boer war, when the slightest 
demonstration in Afghanistan, or Persia, or Thibet 
would have caused us the greatest difficulty, and would 
have prevented us from sending Indian troops to South 
Africa, the Russian Government never attempted to 
take the smallest advantage of the disasters which 
were befalling us in South Africa. This need not pre- 
vent us from being firm in demanding respect for 
international law, but it should prevent us from snatch- 
ing at an opportunity of humiliating the Government of 
another great nation when it is in difficulties. And 
let us remember that so far our commercial relations 
with Japan have hardly been affected. To board half a 
dozen vessels in the course of as many months can 
hardly be called unreasonable. We cannot but believe 
that if the owners of the Malacca can prove that their 
contraband was destined not for Japan, but for the 
British garrison in Hong Kong, the Russian Govern- 
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ment will speedily release the ship and indemnify the 
owners ; and it seems now to be generally expected that 
a satisfactory explanation or apology will be forth- 
coming. This will terminate what the Jingo Press 
calls “an acute crisis”; but the questions as to the 
Black Sea fleet and the Suez Canal remain, and may 
become very serious if Russia chooses to proceed 
further in her present course. 

The case of the Prinz Heinrich introduces the 
further question as to whether a belligerent has a right 
to seize mails on their way to the enemy’s country. At 
the beginning of the war the Russian Government defi- 
nitely included letters to Japan in its list of contra- 
band. But the German Government refuses to accept 
this view, just as our own Government has previously 
refused to allow that rice can be declared contraband. 
We are reminded by Die Zezt, the new Viennese daily, 
that when we seized the mail boat Bundesrath during the 
Boer war Herr von Podbieski declared in the Reichsrath 
that the post is an international service, and must not 
be interfered with in any way by belligerents. It is to 
be hoped that Germany’s second protest will be as suc- 
cessful as her first. Any restriction of contraband, any 
limitation of the powers of belligerents to do mischief, 
and any extension of the rights of neutrals are steps 
on the road of civilisation. International jurists and 
neutral governments should always be on the alert by 
timely arguments and protests to mitigate the severities 
and civilise the practice of warfare. 





THE HYPOTHETICAL SCHEME. 


HERE are two remarkable things about the 
introduction of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme of 

Army reform. One is that Mr. Arnold-Forster ex- 
plained in his speech that the Army Council is hostile 
to his proposals; the other is that he explained in 
his memorandum that he dared not destroy what he 
considered a bad system because he was afraid of public 
sentiment. The first fact is not reassuring as to the spirit 
and energy with which Mr. Arnold-Forster’s experi- 
ments will be carried out if they are adopted. The 
second marks the most direct and unblushing policy of 
cowardice that a Minister ever confessed to. Army 
reform is now to take its place by the side of Protec- 
tion as a cause to be judged first in its relation to 
party interests and only secondarily in its relation to 
the public good. Mr. Arnold-Forster said on Tuesday 
that he was haunted and kept awake at night by pre- 
sentiments of the risks the Empire would run when 
its control passed to the hands of the Liberal Party. 
His outburst would have been a little less ridi- 
culous if he had not so recently explained that he was 
a place-holder before he was anything else. For 
this is what, in plain language, it comes to. As a 
private member Mr. Arnold-Forster was known as a 
zealous Army reformer. Asa Minister he has explained 
that he is still an Army reformer as far as the interests 
of his party permit : ‘‘ There will be an improvement 
of the Militia, and, if public opinion will allow, the 
amalgamation of the Militia with the Line for the 
purpose of forming a true territorial army.” It is 
high time for this enervating weakness for hypothetical 
programmes to be given its right name and its right 
place. If Mr. Balfour should draw up another King’s 


Speech it will consist presumably of a series of 
reforms which are to be introduced if they 
seem to be popular. Mr. Morley once suggested that 
the King’s printer should keep in type the formula that 
the times were not propitious for measures involving 
expenditure. The King’s printer would certainly be 
wise to keep in type the formula “ If public opinion will 
allow.” The Government did not submit many ques- 
tions to the electors in 1900, but they certainly included 
Army reform, and yet the responsible Minister now 
explains that he has to wait to see whether the abolition 
of the Militia would be too unpopular for his party before 
he can make it partof his programme. What would have 
been thought of Mr. Gladstone if he had said that he 
thought army purchase ought to be abolished, but he 
did not think public opinion then would allow of it ? 
The circumstances of the introduction to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s proposals deprive discussion of much 
of its reality. The Westminster Gasette hit off 
the situation very neatly when it said that Mr. 
Balfour would tell the House of Commons that it 
is absurd for it to vote against this year’s Army 
Estimates because it objects to a scheme which may 
not be adopted next year. The whole scheme wears 
indeed the provisional and suspensive character which 
is definitely given to the proposals relating to the 
Militia. Now this is a very grave matter, for the question 
of the Army is aserious question, and the experience of 
Mr. Brodrick’s unhappy project is a warning against 


careless and superficial treatment. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster himself describes the existing state of 
things in the gravest language. ‘‘ The Army,” he 
says, “is going through a period of great 
danger.” He then goes on to analyse the details of the 
mischief. The Army is not what our necessities re- 


quire ; it is not scientifically organised ; a large part of 
it is totally unfit for war. ‘* Lastly—and I think this is 
very important—we have been compelled to recognise 
that this Army, imperfectly prepared, wasteful in its 
methods and unsatisfactory in its results, was and is 
one of the most costly machines ever devised. I do not 
think I have gone beyond common knowledge and 
common agreement in any one of these generalisations.” 
It is a sensational summary, and we may remark in 
passing that when aConservative Minister passes this 
sentence on the Army after nine unbroken years 
of Tory administration he _ silences finally all 
those criticisms Mr. Balfour and others have 
passed on Liberal capacity for dealing with the 
Army. It would require a good deal of hardihood for 
any Conservative to argue after this statement that 
Conservatives must be kept in office because they and 
they alone are competent to take care of the Army. 
But this is a point in passing. The main thing to be 
noticed is that the Army is in a bad way, and that if it 
is to be mended it will not be by hypothetical schemes 
or by shirking responsibility, but by clearly ascertaining 
what we want in our Army and finding out how we are 
to get it. 

Nobody need waste breath or ink in explaining 
at this time of day that Mr. Brodrick’s army was not 
what we want and that his scheme would not enable 
us to getit. His scheme was the outcome of panic, 
megalomania, and an enthusiasm for things German 
which are all more or less out of fashion. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is so far in the right direction that he sees that 
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Mr. Brodrick was in a hopelessly wrong direction. The 
plight in which he finds our drafts for India would have 
taught as much as that. Mr. Brodrick said his scheme 
of phantom army corps was the only alternative to 
conscription, and it is therefore easy to understand 
what difficulties his successor encountered in the 
Cabinet when he tried to produce an effective alter- 
native to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, which was not con- 
scription. He sees that instead of Mr. Brodrick’s 
grandiose schemes we want an Army that is better 
trained, of better material, and cheaper. As Sir Ian 
Hamilton said to the Commissioners on the War, it is 
better to have a smaller force highly trained than a 
larger force not so highly trained. In other words, we 
have to create conditions that make the Army more 
attractive and more efficient, and to eliminate those 
conditions that crowd it with incompetent men and do 
not turn them into efficient soldiers. How does Mr. 
Arnold-Forster propose to do this ? 

He has several remedies for improving the train- 
ing, and some of them, as for example, his proposal to 
divide the Regular Army into a general-service army 
and a home-service army with different terms of 
enlistment, and to establish a small, permanent, 
thoroughly equipped striking force at Aldershot—both 
of them reforms long recommended by Sir Charles 
Dilke—we think are good ones. A striking force 
is useless in a European war if it is hampered by an 
immature feeding supply at home. The proposal to 
abolish all small depots and use large depots only is 
also to be welcomed. A number of small local depots 
gives a more domestic feeling to the Army and 
keeps alive a certain local interest and attach- 
ment, but this advantage cannot weigh against the 
advantage large depots offer for turning raw material 
into good soldiers rapidly. In all these respects we 
think Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals tend to improve 
the training of our Army. We do not think they are 
complete, for what the Army wants is not only better 
soldiers in the ranks but better officers, and they will 
not be obtained until we rid the Army of its incubus of 
class tradition. A soldier’s life ought to be madea 
stern business for officers and men. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster proposes also to reform the 
conditions of service. A voluntary Army has to com- 
pete with all the other careers in the nation, and it is 
the business of a Government to find out what conditions 
make the Army attractive. At present, as everybody 
knows, the nation wastes money and run risks by en- 
listing indifferent material. This applies to officers and 
to men. Our Army is apt to collect the flotsam and 
jetsam of the idle rich and the idle poor. This was 
made very clear to the Commission on the War. The 
Commissioners reported that, ‘‘ looked at either from 
the point of view of physique or intelligence—and the 
two things usually go together—the quality of the class 
from which recruits are mostly drawn appears to be a 
serious question.” Various expedients have been tried to 
make the Army more attractive. Mr. Brodrick’s experi- 
ment of changing the terms from seven years with the 
colours and five years with the reserve to three years 
with the colours and nine years with the reserve, with 
the offers of inducements at the end of two years to 
tempt men to re-enlist for a further period of five years, 
has broken down disastrously. Mr. Brodrick thought 
half his recruits would accept the offer, and in 
practice only 15 per cent. accepted them. Mr. 












Arnold-Forster’s proposals are another speculation, 
and it is too early to say how they will succeed. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman suggested, in the 
debate, that if nine or ten years were taken out of the 
best part of a man’s life some provision must be made 
for him at theend. This point was made by Sir Alfred 
Turner in an interview in the Manchester Guardian 
last Saturday. Sir Alfred Turner pointed out that 
nothing is done under this scheme to improve the 
prospects of the long-service soldier. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster proposes to help to find employment for non- 
commissioned officers, but that does not affect the 
private. Sir Alfred Turner is himself in favour of 
making the long service a period of nineteen or twenty 
years, with a pension at the end of it. The present 
system leaves men stranded at the age of twenty-eight, 
and it is therefore not surprising that Lord Roberts was 
astonished to find how many of the recruits in the 
Regular Army could neither read nor write. 

The chief argument for abolishing the Militia is, 
in our opinion, the very argument used in its defence. 
It serves, we are told, to feed the Regular Army, and 
to reinforce the Army when we have war abroad, 
That is precisely the mischief. The initial training of 
the Militia is not adequate for the Army. No European 
Power, except Austria, has a reserve with so slight a 
training as the Militia. Militia battalions were sent to 
South Africa with officers quite untrained, ‘‘ got 
straight from school or their families.” Lord 
Roberts ‘‘was uneasy” when his communications 
were in the custody of the Militia. He reported 
that the training of the officers was defective, 
and both Lord Wolseley and General Kelly-Kenny 
were most emphatic on this point. We believe it is 
essential, if we are to have an adequate Army, to 
abandon this practice of feeding it from ill-trained 
men. As an arm of home defence the Militia must be 
considered on its merits. As a back-door to the Army 
it is a serious danger. Some persons talk as if it 
were a vested interest, and it is undoubtedly true 
that a good deal of odium would be incurred in abolish- 
ing an institution through which men who have failed 
in a direct effort find an oblique admission into the 
Army. For our part we think it dangerous and mis- 
leading to have such a force if people think they 
can use it for foreign war. As a social institution it 
cannot even be said to serve the one human purpose 
served by conscription, an advantage overwhelmed 
by a multitude of evils, of making the rich and the poor 
live together. As part of a system of home defence 
we think that it ought, if it continues, to be submitted 
to quite a different species of training from that of the 
Regular Army. For our business is twofold: to create 
a small and thoroughly trained Army for foreign service 
and garrison work, and to provide at home such 
training of our Volunteer forces as would enable them 
to defend their own roads and hedges with skill and 
imagination. The first object will not be attained 
until it is recognised that what are called the auxiliary 
forces ought to be absolutely separate and to take no 
part in this work. The second object will not be 
attained until we have a definite understanding of 
what the Home Defence forces have to do, and until 
we arrange to train them for that work and nothing 
else. This is the moral of Sir William Butler’s 
evidence before the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission, and 
his evidence was worth infinitely more than the report. 
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THE DELEGATES FROM RHODESIA. 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 

MENTIONED last week that a conference of 
| delegates from all parts of Southern Rhodesia 
assembled at Salisbury on June 9 and demanded by a 
unanimous vote that the Chartered Company should 
be extirpated both as a political and commercial cor- 
poration. There are only about five or six thousand 
adult male whites in Rhodesia, and it will be a sur- 
prise to those who know the financial power of the 
Chartered Company that such a decision could have 
been reached without dissent. Certainly the resolution 
and the discussion show how fierce is the odium 
that has been excited by the company’s misrule and 
crooked finance. Asa matter of fact, about a quarter 
of the delegates were more or less ‘‘ Chartered” 
men. They lay low and pretended to agree with the 
rest until the second day of the conference, when the 
vital business of choosing seven delegates to send to 
London came before the conference. Then the nine 
showed their hand. Dr. Sauer, who boasted that he 
represented forty different companies in some capacity 
or other, found to his dismay that he was not to be 
one of the delegates. The majority were determined 
that the Commission to be sent to London should re- 
present the opinion of the inhabitants of Rhodesia, 
and should not be parties to a financial bargain which 
would ruin the country. Dr. Sauer and his friends 
(the company managers) thereupon determined, if pos- 
sible, to discredit a conference which they could not 
bully, and, after a hot discussion, they withdrew. 
A farmer, who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Salisbury, explains the objects of Dr. Sauer and his 
friends very clearly in a letter now before me. They 
did not care twopence about the general resolution 
condemning the Chartered Company and calling for its 
extinction, so long as they might be appointed dele- 
gates for making the bargain. ‘‘ If these company 
managers had been sent home to discuss matters it 
would simply have been a case of the Chartered Com- 
pany discussing the matter with the Chartered Com- 
pany, as, of course, these managers would have done 
as the directors told them. . . . The delegates knew this 
quite well, so they selected men who represented the 
views of the people of the country.” The majority 
of the delegates perfectly understood the object of 
Dr. Sauer’s manceuvres, and, therefore, they disre- 
garded his threats, stuck to their guns, and selected 
seven men who would represent the genuine opinions 
of the inhabitants. I .believe the seven have already 
started for London. 

In the same letter, however, the opinion is 
expressed that the Chartered Company have got a 
scheme (probably a slight variant of the Goldie scheme), 
intend to carry it through, and ‘will probably do so.” 
Everyone who lives in Rhodesia is a pessimist; for he 
believes that the Rhodes-Beit-Jameson combination 
can control the Government in London. The latest 
news is that the company has refused to 
recognise the delegates because they are not 
people of sufficient importance and have no 
legal status. And I see from the Rhodesian Times that 
at the Legislative Council on June 16 a telegram 
was read from the British South Africa Company in 
London. It was addressed to the treasurer and ran: 
‘* Communicate the following to elected members. 
Board say they will gladly meet any responsible 
Rhodesians, but obviously can only negotiate with 
elective members. Could not Council still pass some 
resolution to initiate negotiations ?”’ 

Now, the Legislative Council of Rhodesia at the 
present time is little more than the instrument of the 
company, though it is subject, of course, to the 
Colonial Office in London. No one supposes that it 
represents the desires of the community. Indeed, this 
fact was so notorious that the B.S.A. Directors them- 


selves assisted in organising the conference, which 
would have a popular sound and might, if properly 
manipulated, play equally into their hands. But now 
that the conference has refused to elect ‘‘ Chartered” 
men the board of the company turns round and tries to 
organise a second deputation from the Legislative 
Council of Rhodesia which it will be able to use in 
London ; and it would appear that the Legislative 
Council has agreed to send a ‘‘ supplemental ” deputa- 
tion to counteract the deputation from the popular 
conference. 

It is very important that before Parliament adjourns 
independent members on both sides who are free from 
‘* Chartered ” influence should study Rhodesian finance 
and obtain assurances from the Government that no ordi- 
nances shall be passed until after full parliamentary 
discussion, It is perfectly clear that an independent 
Committee of the House of Commons ought to be 
appointed to inquire into and report on the financial 
position and financial administration of the Chartered 
Company. The original grant of the Charter was one 
of the most scandalous and fatal errors of British policy 
in the nineteenth century. We must take care that it 
is not repeated. There are many serious dangers ahead. 
One of the principal aims of the Chartered Company, 
as its representative Dr. Sauer explained at the confer- 
ence, is to double the hut or poll tax on the natives. 
There have already been two terrible native risings 
under Chartered rule, and such a course as this 
would be certain to end in disaster. Dr. Sauer’s reason 
for doubling the hut tax is quaint and characteristic. 
‘* The goods which they (the natives) used ordinarily in 
life would not produce any further revenue ; he was in- 
formed by a gentleman in the business that the natives’ 
revenues were sufficiently taxed.” The other resource 
of the company is, of course, the British investor. But 
that source is already dry. Chartereds are now at 3os. 
It is hardly conceivable if the company issued a number 
of shares to-morrow for public subscription that they 
could get the public to give 1os. a share. 

What, then, is to be done? The white inhabitants 
of Rhodesia would welcome Crown Colony govern- 
ment, or any form of Imperial administration, in place 
of Chartered rule. It would obviously be impossible 
to place 570,000 natives under the government of ten 
or fifteen thousand scattered settlers who are intent 
upon making their fortunes and cannot as yet feel any 
of the responsibility which attaches to the inhabitants 
of an old colony. We do not doubt that, if the whole 
of Rhodesia and its railways were placed under impe- 
rial government with carefully selected and independent 
officials of the school of Lord Cromer, the commercial 
and agricultural depression brought about by the 
wretched policy and misgovernment of the Chartered 
Company would speedily vanish. If a fair chance were 
given to individual enterprise and lands thrown open 
not to speculative companies but to bond fide farmers, 
Rhodesia (which has many natural advantages and is 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton) might 
become a flourishing province of the Crown. But 
every precaution must be taken to prevent it from 
being strangled in its infancy by the Board of 
Raiders. 





MUNICIPALITIES AND HOUSING. 

THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY. 
OR the past three or four years the movement for 
Housing Reform has been temporarily checked 
by the absorption of public interest in the South African 
war and the fiscal controversy, but the recent big 
conference in the model village of Bournville, near Bir- 
mingham, shows that the various municipalities are fully 
alive to the great sanitary and social evils arising from 
the inadequate quantity and inferior quality of the hous- 
ing accommodation of the masses of the people, and that 
they intend to put pressure upon Parliament to help in 
providing a remedy. Great provincial centres so widely 
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apart as Newcastle, Brighton, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bristol, Sheffield, South Wales, Leeds, Reading, and York, 
with many others, were represented not only by members 
or Officers of their housing committees, but by the 
delegates of the larger national trades unions, and 
such bodies as the Liverpool Housing Association, 
Manchester Citizens’ Association, Sheffield Health Asso- 
ciation, York Health and Housing Association, Allot- 
ments and Small Holdings Association, and the Local 
Government Reform League. Those present  in- 
cluded persons of all shades of political opinion, 
and the decisions arrived at may be accepted as weighty 
indications of the trend of municipal and other expert 
opinion with regard to the next departure in housing 
policy. The conference approved almost without dis- 
cussion a resolution urging local authorities to administer 
vigorously the many powers already possessed by them 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890, 
1900, and 1903, especially those powers under Part III. 
which render practicable the acquisition of land and the 
building of cottages for the working classes. A notable 
feature of the discussion was the universal con- 
demnation of the old policy of “slum-buying” 
under Parts I. and II. of the Housing Act of 1890 which 
has cost in London some £3,500,000 and in the whole 
country £10,000,000, or an average of £50 to £55 
per head for displacement and another £40 to £60 per 
head for rebuilding, and which if continued under present 
conditions would cripple the financial resources of our 
municipal bodies. As an object lesson for action under 
Part III. Bournville itself was admirable, and the useful 
facts and figures given by Mr. Barlow will doubtless facili- 
tate the acquisition of sites and the provision of many muni- 
cipal model villages approximating to this delightful Bir- 
mingham suburb when the stringent conditions of the 
money market, created by the recent vast national expen- 
diture and borrowings, have eased to some extent. The 
conference, however, readily admitted that very few of 
the new houses required would be built by even 
the most enlightened municipalities during the next 
twenty years on the maximum estimate of their public 
spirit and activity. It was clearly recognised that during 
this period the bulk of the new accommodation would be 
provided on haphazard lines in an unsatisfactory manner 
by private individuals regulated as to the provision and 
sufficiency of sites only by the present inadequate and 
defective bye-laws and by mere speculative dealing in land. 
There was in consequence a striking unanimity and con- 
centration of opinion on the need for a complete modi- 
fication of the existing bye-laws, so as to secure greater 
control by the municipalities of the unbuilt-on and deve- 
loping lands on the outskirts of our towns. 

Everyone was agreed that it was necessary to get 
the population from the overcrowded, over-dense, and un- 
wholesome areas in the centres of our towns to the out- 
skirts where land was cheap, where houses could be placed 
far enough apart to allow the access of light and the free 
play of air round them, where streets could be wide and 
gardens or other open spaces be provided. It was 
pointed out that the tendency to disperse was a natural 
one and only checked by bad transit arrangements, by the 
“cornering” of land on the part of owners and specula- 
tors, and by the provision of dear and unattractive 
houses of the wrong type. 

In spite of these many drawbacks, during the period 
from 1891 to 1901 nearly a million new inhabitants 
were added to the population on the outskirts of London, 
more than two-thirds of them outside the county boundary. 
Unfortunately, cheap transit has been followed by a great 
rise in the price of land, and this, while adding to the 
rents, has restricted the liberal provision of open ground 
round and near the dwellings. The houses are packed 
together in narrow streets, accessible only by equally 
narrow main roads, and tending to prevent that free hori- 
zontal movement of air which alone can purify the pol- 
luted atmosphere of the towns thus surrounded. 

Under these circumstances the conference strongly 






approved a series of proposals directed towards securing 
first the purchase of very large areas of land by all muni- 
cipalities on the outskirts of their districts, secondly 
such large powers of municipal control over other 
lands as would ensure the provision of new and wide 
arterial thoroughfares radiating from each town in various 
directions, and thirdly new building bye-laws providing 
for an adequate supply of open space unbuilt on in pro 
portion to the area of floor space in all dwellings erected. 

It was specially urged that prior to the extension of 
tramways in each town definite plans of town extension 
should be prepared, and that the new thoroughfares should 
be from 80 to 160 feet wide, not necessarily following 
existing highways, but so constructed and adapted as to 
facilitate ingress and egress in the case of crowded centres, 
while providing facilities in the shape of special tracks 
for trams, motors, cycles, and other means of transit. It 
was vitally important in any case that the municipalities 
should buy land largely on both sides of every route and 
hold it in perpetuity, subject to leases on easy terms 
granted to persons and companies who would provide 
adequate and suitable dwellings for the working classes at 
reasonable rents. 

With regard to the procedure for purchase of the 
necessary lands, it was urged that each owner should be 
called upon to declare the value of his land, and that the 
local rates should be levied on the basis of this valuation, 
so that all injustice to landowners and the ratepayers 
would be obviated, for if the owner assessed his land at a 
fair and reasonable price, the local authority would pur- 
chase or rate it accordingly, whereas if he fixed an exces- 
sive price he would be rated on the amount, while if he 
tried to evade the rate by under-valuing his property the 
local authority could at their discretion purchase the 
land for a correspondingly small amount. 

Dealing next with rural housing it was also 
affirmed that a bold municipal land purchase policy 
should be adopted so as to provide in many cases small © 
holdings or allotments in conjunction with cottages or 
suitable homesteads, and thus encourage the production 
of such dairy and market-garden produce and other 
articles as now come from small holders in foreign 
countries. 

Considerable interest was shown in the description 
of the new land and housing policy recently adopted by 
the German municipalities as the result of strong Govern- 
ment encouragement and pressure. German scientists, engi- 
neers, and sanitary experts have, after long experience and 
careful study, secured the support of the Imperial national 
and municipal governing bodies for just such a thorough 
policy of municipal land purchase, street planning, site 
control, and building bye-laws as that advocated at the 
conference. Mr. Horsfall pointed out that the policy 
of taxing vacant land in the outskirts on its capital value 
had already been adopted with great success in some of 
the principal German cities, and that over 1,100 
communities, large and small, levied no rates, as 
their income from the land they possessed was suffi- 
cient to meet all their expenses. He emphasised the bold 
and generous scale on which these various works were 
undertaken, showing, for example, how the town exten- 
sion plans regulating building operations in the outskirts 
of Berlin dealt with land at a distance of twenty miles 
from the centre of the city, and also that many smaller 
towns had prescribed the nature and extent of streets and 
buildings on outside areas six times the size of the towns 
themselves. Not less striking were the particulars show- 
ing how small towns, such as Ulm, in Bavaria, with its 
population of only about 45,000, had nevertheless ac- 
quired 4,054 acres near or outside the town boundaries. 
When this is compared with the comparatively few acres 
acquired by even such an enterprising body as the London 
County Council with just roo times the population, it is 
not difficult to imagine that in the fight for public health, 
as in education and commerce, the Germans will rapidly 
make up their past deficiencies and surpass us by the 
adoption of a well-thought-out but bold and comprehensive 
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policy while yet there is time to prevent those evils which 
will otherwise cost so much to cure. 

The proposals of the conference will be put before 
the President of the Local Government Board, and muni- 
cipalities throughout the country will be asked to consider 
and vote upon them separately. 

It is not too much to hope that before long such a 
measure of well-informed and responsible public opinion 
will thus be created as will justify Parliament in giving 
that legal effect to the various proposals which has already 
been given by the Legislatures of Germany. 


W. THOMPSON. 





“THE CRISIS”: A PLEA FOR THE 
SIMPLER DRAMA, 


N this short but poignant piece I have attempted 

(I hope not unsuccessfully) to present what 
should become the archetype of a Higher National 
Comedy. 

All are agreed that we must restore a healthier 
atmosphere to the stage; it is less commonly seen 
that the daily round of our Honest English Home 
life, as it has given us our finest fiction, may be 
made the material of an upraised and purified drama. 
In the ensuing work I have taken one such domestic 
incident: My readers will agree with me that the 
inspiration was just, and that the subject has permitted 
the play to achieve SIMPLICITY. 

I would not, however, confound Simplicity with 
Meanness. I would dignify the Renascence of True 
Comedy with the traditions of the Elizabethans, for I 
maintain with Gapton that ‘no grander or more supple 
vehicle has been discovered than the Free Unrhyming 
Iambic Pentameter of our Forefathers.” I have 
indeed treated this metre boldly, going so far as to 
introduce (in Fido’s complaint) a Triplet of Trochees ; 
but those best acquainted with the Shakespearean 
licence will be the last to blame me. 

I may add, for the encouragement of those who 
will attempt to render the play in public, that it has 
been designed to need the slightest of appliances. The 
end of acommon double drawing-room provides the 
stage and the scenery combined. If the dog cannot be 
trained a mechanical toy should be substituted, for 
it is important that the tone and rhythm of the part 


should be exact. I shall be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions. 


THE CRISIS. 
Scene; The Study at the Vicarage. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
THE Rev. ARCHIBALD GAVERTON...The Vicar, 


Time : 9.15 p.m. 


SE MNININY niaiiebicvadiessinadinenad His Wite. 
MISS GROSVENOR....00....cccccscscscccsecs A Governess, 
NE, cuiibncsiieliediownnbadiiniaiiisenseicled A Maid 

FO ss vesncsonscseyistetstnecssscteesicevseeiees A Dog. 


pesdanntes ssseeeees-Daughter of a Cottager who 
takes in Washing. 
padiserandnbacosnesnesisbuaues A Guest, Cousin to Mrs. 
Gaverton ; a Unitarian, 
(The Rev. ARCHIBALD GAVERTON 7s discovered reading 
the Standard dy a lamp with a green shade. Mrs. 
GAVERTON ts hemming a towel. Fivo is asleep on 
the rug. On the walls are three engravings from 
Landseer, a portrait of her late Majesty, and a 
bookcase and looking-glass.) 
Mrs. Gav. : 
My dear, I hope I do not interrupt you— 
Helen has given notice. 
Rev. A. (looking up suddenly): Given what ? 
Who? Helen? Given notice? Bless my soul ! 
(A Pause.) 
I never thought that she would give us notice. 
(Ponders and frowns.) 


EE ae ee TE 


Mrs. GAvV.: 
Well, but she has, and now the question is, 
What shall we do to find another cook ? 
Servants are very difficult to get; (séghs) 
Especially to come into the country 
To such a place as this (sighs). 
either ! 
Oh! Mercy! When one comes to think of it, 
- One cannot blame them (szgis). Heaven only 
knows 
I try todo my duty! (Sighs profoundly.) 
Rev. A. (uneasily): Well, my dear, 
I cannot make preferment. 
( The door bell rings.) 
FIpo: Bow ! wow ! wow! 
Rev. A. (patting him to soothe him): 
There, Fido, there! 


No wonder 


Fipo: Wow! wow! 

Rev. A. : Good dog ! there! 

Fipo: Wow! 
Wow! 

Rev. A. (very nervous): There! 

Fipo : Wow! wow! 

Rev. A. (in an agony): Good dog! 

Fipo: Bow! wow! wow! wow! 


wow! wow! WOW! WOW! 
Mrs. GAv. (very exctled) : 
Oh, Lord! He'll wake the children. 
Rev. A. (exploding): 
How often have I told you, Dorothy, 


Not to exclaim ‘‘Good Lord”? Apart from 
manners 

—Which have their own importance — blas- 
phemy 

(And I regard the phrase as blasphemous) 

Cannot—— 


Mrs. GAv. (wearily): 
Oh! very well! .. 
(Exploding in her turn.) 

Upon my soul, you are intolerable ! 

(She jumps up and makes for the door. Before she gets 
to it there ts a knock, and MATILDA enters.) 
MATILDA : 

Please, m’m, it’s only Mrs. Cobley’s daughter 
To say the washing shall be sent to. morrow, 
And would you check the list again and see, 
Because she thinks she never had two collars 
Of what you sent, but only five, because 
You marked it seven, and Mrs. Cobley says 
There must be some mistake ? 
Rev. A. (rising pompously) : 
MRS. GAV. (whispering angrily): 
How can you, Archibald! You haven't got 
The ghost of an idea about the washing ! 
Sit down! (He does so.) 
(Zo Matitpa): Send in the girl to me, Matilda! 
(Mrs. A. GAVERTON sz/s down in a fume.) 
Rev. A.: I think. , . 
Mrs. Gav. (snapping): I don’t care what you 
think! (groans)... Oh dear! 
I’m nearly off my head ! 
(Enter Miss CoBLey.) 
Miss CoB ey (ods) : Good evening, ma’am. 
Mrs. Gav. (dy way of reply): 
Now then! what's all this fuss about the wash- 
ing ? 
Miss C,: 
Please, ma’am, the seven collars what you sent, 
I mean the seven what was marked, was wrong, 
And mother says as you'd have had the washing 
Only there warn’t but five, and would you 
mind... 
Mrs. Gav. (sharply) : 
I cannot understand a word you say. 
Go back and tell your mother there were seven, 
And if she sends home five, she pays for two— 
So there (snorts). 


. oh, very well! 


I will attend to it 
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Miss C. (sobbing) : I'msurel ... 

Miss Gav. (savagely): Don’t stand snuffling there. 
Go back and tell your mother what I said. 
Impudent hussy!. . . 

(Zxit Miss Cosiey, sobbing.) 
(A Pause.) 
Rev. A. (with assumed authority): To return to 
Helen. 
Tell me concisely and without complaints 
Why did she give you notice ? 
(A hand-bell rings in the passage.) 

Fipo : Bow-wow-wow ! 

Rev. A. (giving him a smart kick): Shurrup! 

Fipo (howling) : Pe’n-an’-ink ! Pe’n-an’-ink ! 

Pe’n-an’-ink ! 
Rev. A. (controlling himself as well as he can, goes 
to the door and calls into the passage) .. . 
Miss Grosvenor ! 
(Louder) Miss Grosvenor !... Was that the 
bell for prayers ? 
Was that the bell for prayers? (Louder) 
Miss Grosvenor ! 
(Zouder) Miss Gros-ve-nor!. . . (tapping with 
his foot) Oh! 

Miss Gros. (sweetly and far off): Is that Mr. 
Gaverton ? 

Rev.A.: Yes! yes! yes! yes! Was that the bell 
for prayers ? 

Miss Gros. (again): Yes? Is that Mr. Gaverton ? 


Oh! yes! 
I think itis... I'll see... I'll ask Matilda. 
(A pause, during which the Rev. A. GAVERTON is in 
a qualm.) 


Miss Gros. (rustling back): Matilda says it zs the 
bell for prayers. 

(They all come filing into the study, and arranging 
the chairs. As they enter, Miss Harvey, the 
guest, treads heavily on MAtitva’s foot). 

Miss Harvey: Matilda! Was that you? I deg 
your pardon! 

MaArILpA (dimping): Granted, I’m sure, Miss! 

Mrs. Gav. (whispering to the Rev. A. Gav.) : 

Do not read the Creed. 

Miss Harvey is a Unitarian : 
I should suggest some simple form of prayer, 
Some heartfelt words of charity and peace 
Common to every Christian. 

Rev. A. (72 a deep voice) : 

CURTAIN. 


Let us pray! 


H. BELLoc. 





ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


OST sensible people have an honest distrust of 
the soundness of that man’s wisdom who 
would warn them that any old establishment or natural 
condition of things, whether it be church or commerce, 
or public morality or what not, is in some immediate 
peril. Such a wholesome confidence in general stability 
is of the essence of well-being, and I hope that I suf- 
ficiently share it; certainly I do not disregard it, and 
when I state that I believe the pronunciation of English 
to bein a parlous way, I imagine myself to be address- 
ing those who would reply to me that English is 
probably not in a worse condition than other lan- 
guages are, nor now in a more critical state 
than it has always been. So that I will 
begin by showing two main causes of the degradation 
of our speech which are peculiar to us, and the action of 
which is the reason for my opinion. One of these is 
that our written words do not sufficiently correspond 
with our spoken words ; the other is that we speak our 
accented syllables with an overwhelmingly strong stress 
of voice. 
Though no remark could possibly be more trite 
than that which asserts that our spelling does not 
tally with our pronunciation, yet few Englishmen who 


have not some special knowledge of phonetics realise 
the magnitude of the discrepancy, and for this reason 
they do not suspect its full practical importance. To 
take a very simple example, comparatively few even 
among educated people realise that our final sis almost 
always a 2, and they would regarda book in which 
3 was always printed where it was spoken (as in az, 
his, ts, fields, for as, his, is, fields) as being in some 
rustic dialect. In consequence of this confusion they 
never with their mental ear distinguish between s and 
s when they speak these sounds ; and they would be un- 
able in any long discourse to write the s correctly in 
every place where the s was so sounded. What they 
do know is with what letter an educated man would 
write any word; but without consideration they do not 
know which they say, nor can they always tell when 
they do consider ; and finally—and this is the great 
disaster—they do not suspect what this ignorance 
means: that it is nothing less than ignorance of A BC, 
the first elements of literary education; and that to 
them the symbols of human speech have no living 
meaning. 

If they are further told that the s in pleasure and 
the sin azure are spoken like the French /, the state- 
ment is received with suspicion, examined with diffi- 
culty, and probably rejected as a hocus-pocus, with the 
comical puzzle-headedness of an animal that is offered 
some strange food. Indeed if any sentence is printed 
as they actually pronounce it, they will laugh at the 
distortion, stumble over it, and wholly refuse to believe 
that anything so ‘‘ vulgar” can possibly represent their 
own utterance. An example which I gave elsewhere 
exhibits this well. The word ‘¢heory is pronounced by 
everyone as (¢heery (like deery); the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing the o in this place has led to its entire omis- 
sion ; and when the fact is brought home to scholars 
they are profoundly shocked. 

Now all this is of two-fold signification, because 
the danger and the ignorance are in the measure of the 
magnitude of the discrepancy. It will be useful to give 
one example of this magnitude in detail. 

The diphthongal sound with which we speak the 
words £ye and / has by ill-fortune come to be considered 
the normal sound for the vowel long 7. It is written in 
some seventeen ways in English : 


I. 

IC .ccccccseens indictment IQhe «.-seecereerees Tighe 
DD cscivsscsgrecsoemenns tie Cigh ......000...+.height 
TF sivegucbectoupenviadiel fly ui -guiding 
WD senscorscscaesesuoees dye WO... ccsrccztvvsszend guile 
y-e .Style UY .-cscceseerserreroees buy 
DD sissovccxvsndpervines tile BE ssarcosseccscesodeves aisle 
BD csecsecsscecanoesned sign OY acccccccesscoseced eying 
MD sassnventsesactond sigh PIS ..ccccscrcccecceessced eye 





Considering that letters were invented to represent 
sounds, as figures were invented to represent numbers, 
it is strange that the practical use of them by intelligent 
beings should have resulted in anything so difficult 
and wrong and removed from the reasonable simplicity 
of the original device as this table shows. That nine- 
tenths of the nation should defend such absurdities as 
a noble birthright is perhaps stranger. To examine 
one of our vowels: in the little sentence A// mankind 
are slaves there are four a’s, and each one has a different 
signification. The English short and long @ proper occur 
in man and are ; in all the vowel is a broad 0; in saves 
it is e¢ diphthong. 

From this condition of our alphabet it of course 
results that it is of no practical use to us in its inter- 
pretative capacity. A traveller who wishes to give the 
names of places in some country of savages where he 
may be voyaging, or any word in their vocabulary, 
has in English no means at his disposal; it is im- 
possible for him to do it; for whatever he may write 
is open to many various interpretations, as we find 
every day when we bungle at the Oriental names in our 
foreign news ; nor can we in our own language read 
any unfamiliar word into sound, Bush-ranger is 
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familiar, but shift the position of the initial consonants 
and what is Rush-banger ? 

It is owing partly to this condition of the spelling 
that the decay of the language may proceed unchecked 
at the mercy of the market. In a language in which 
words are spelt as pronounced there is always the 
authority of the printed book: for in so far as speech 
is properly written as it is spoken, the speech-forms 
are correctly learned by each generation afresh, no 
vulgarisations of common use being adopted save 
those that are generally approved and gradually ad- 
mitted into the script, which thus becomes their 
authority. But in English we cannot say of such and 
such a pronunciation (e.g., Meychur, Cheusday) that it 
is wrong because the spelling is other ; for the spelling 
is no guide, and, owing to the uncertain and various 
meaning of the symbols (which we use indifferently 
for different sounds), there is no one interpreta- 
tion of it if it were appealed to. Indeed, the 
spelling of English has in this way even another 
possibility of evil influence in store for us; for 
should the masters in our primary schools fall into 
the pedantry of guiding their ignorance of the best 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words by a strict interpreta- 
tion of their spelling, they would be often led astray ; 
and we should have many words artificially pronounced 
according toa modern and mistaken interpretation of 
the letters: spellings which, when the symbols had 
another signification, were adopted to secure a certain 
pronunciation would become the authority for bogus 
pronunciations, which were never spoken, nor could 
ever have been arrived at by the natural evolution of 
speech, and this I suspect may be actually occurring 
with some words. 

The other cause which specially acts in the deteriora- 
tion of English speech is the strong stress which we give 
toour accented syllables. In this matter alsoweare most 
of us ignorant of our offences. It used to be held an 
axiomatic and exhaustive truth that there were only 
three ways by which spoken syllables could be 
rhythmically distinguished—namely, pitch, length, and 
loudness. We have invented a fourth manner—namely, 
distinctness. For though it was always assumed that, 
as every note of a melody must be some fixed note on 
the scale, so every syllable of articulate speech must 
be distinctly articulated; yet we use such a slovenly 
manner in ordinary conversation that the stressed 
syllable is often the only one that is distinctly 
pronounced; the rest of the sentence being a 
blur, the intention of which must be guessed, 
either from general probabilities or from such 
passing hints and relics of the obscured vowels and 
consonants as may be allowed us. Just as a writer 
whom I knew was proud that while you could not read 
a single word of his writing if it occurred on the page 
alone, yet when whole sentences were presented to the 
eye the main intention became evident and enabled 
you to guess the detail. So it is that ordinary con- 
versation is often carried on. 

The stress is so strong in English that it is a 
received rule that any syllable which follows a stress 
will have its vowel degraded or obscured and so 
shortened that the stress by thus affecting the quantity 
becomes a rhythmical factor. The example sheory shows 
an important vowel completely lost, and whether a 
man gambles or gambols has I suppose always been 
determined not from what your informant has told you 
of him, but from the probabilities of the case. 

Having now shown that there are two real causes 
of deterioration at work, I will convince my readers 
that the actual deterioration is not a mere fancy. 

That our language is now in a very critical stage 
of phonetic degeneration would, I think, be allowed 
even by those who are most opposed to the admission 
if they would consider in detail the attempts that have 
been made to write it ‘‘ phonetically,” The intense 
repulsion which educated taste feels towards 


‘*phonetics” is due to the advanced state of degrada- 
tion that the “‘ phonetics” reveal. It is hideous; and 
the slight amount of exaggeration with which they may 
be charged (and for which I dislike them as much as 
anyone can) is really only further evidence of the 
dangerous state of affairs. What exaggeration there 
is is due partly to the phoneticians taking their 
standard from common use rather than from the 
best speakers; and also from the fact that, 
aiming at simplicity, they are inclined to favour degra- 
dation. Suppose, for instance, that in a large class 
of words of identical phonetic condition a few are in 
common use and the rest not; thenif those in common 
use are already degraded, they will serve to the 
phonetician as the type of their class and the rest will 
be condemned in their disgrace; whereas a conserva- 
tive phonetic system would take the undegraded words 
as types by which to save the rest. But the pho- 
neticians are perfectly right in assuming that what has 
happened in one case will follow in others if nothing 
be done to prevent it, and it is very doubtful if 
anything can, and more doubtful that it will, be done. 
These phonetic systems are at least as good warnings 
of corruption as they are advocates of it, and we can 
see from them that we are already almost as far 
removed from Shakespeare as the Greeks are from 
Homer. 

It is illogical and cowardly in those who most dislike 
these phonetic systems to shut their eyes to the real 
cause of their disgust and refuse to assist those who 
would strive to obviate it. Theircommon sense should 
tell them that the reason for their disgust is the actual 
malady rather than the picture of it ; and if they had 
any honest courage they would face the danger. What- 
ever interest I feel in the matter is easily described. 
It is literary, conservative, esthetic, artistic. I would 
try to save what can yet be saved. I do not wish 
to paint a Utopia where abuses could not occur, but 
I seek the main roots of the mischief and would point 
out what simple means might be adopted to put a stop 
to it. 

What, then, are the means that I would propose? 
and how would I meet the objections? I am fully pre- 
pared to propose means and to discuss objections in 
detail. I can only premise here that any amelioration 
implies a discrediting of the present ‘‘ orthography,” 
and that of the objections, theoretical and practical, it 
is the practical ones which are of importance, and that 
these are enormous, though, I believe, not insuperable. 
But what in my opinion is the greatest impediment of 
all is a matter which is least suspected, and that is the 
teaching of the dead languages with the “ English 
pronunciation.” Our public schools and Universities 
are a vast machinery for the degradation of our own 
tongue, and though I do not think that anyone who has 
tollowed me patiently thus far can read that indictment 
without some inkling of its gravity, the subject calls 
for some demonstration, and I will defer it till another 

occasion. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssInGcHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

Tis, perhaps, a useful consequence of the South 
African War that public opinion here, though 
disquieted and serious, shows little sign of violence in 
its treatment of the troubles over the Russian or the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet. No one wants war to-day ; 
but who could have felt confidence in a people and a 
Government unchastened by the events of 1899 to 
1902? I am told that the Government have 
presented Russia with the dilemma that if the 
ships that have overhauled and captured the Malacca 
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were merchantmen, they were committing piracy, 
while if they were warships their passage of the Black 
Sea was a violation of Treatylaw. That is a logical 
presentment which Russia may find it hard to resist. 
But, after all, the passage of these ships through the 
Dardanelles is no new fact in European affairs, while 
their use as privateers is part of the general, and 
probably mischievous, development which links 
together for special war service the regular fleet of the 
speedier merchant vessels. We have initiated this 
method, which many naval experts think to be unwise. 
The practical point would seem to be, Can we stop 
these seizures, while acknowledging the right of search, 
so valuable to ourselves, and in itself a clear preroga- 
tive of these privateer vessels ? 
* * » * * 

The answer surely is that we can, unless there is 
a party in Russia, and a predominant party, which is 
bent or provoking a European war, as a cover for 
Russia’s humiliation at the hands of Japan. There is 
room for anxiety if the warp in the Tsar’s charac- 
ter which the Quarterly reviewer pretends to reveal 
should leave him in the hands of the worst and least 
intelligent element in his State counsellors. But is 
it necessary or wise to assume this plan and to 
suppose that it is being worked out with a singular 
mixture of clumsiness and malevolence? Surely no 
European Power is so governed. If it be true that 
Nicholas II. has attracted to himself an untrustworthy 
set of Ministers and advisers, no one can say that 
Count Lamsdorff is a fool or a wild and sinister adven- 
turer. And surely the facts—the seizure of the German 
vessel, the probable absence of papers on the Malacca 
(not, I believe, an uncommon incident in these 
steamers), and the presence of a cargo of ammunition 
—point in a different direction. They suggest error 
and haste rather than malevolence—an unfortunate 
web of circumstance, in which both sides have been 


caught. 
* * * * * 


The spirit of the Opposition has been doubly 
revived this week. It has come with success from its 
grapple with Mr. Balfour during the all-night sitting, 
and, if only by the method of meeting force with a trial 
of physical endurance, it has vindicated the right of 
debate. And it has thoroughly exposed the Protectionist 
character of the tobacco duties. On this point it has 
received no help from the Tory Free Traders. Having 
made up their minds to treat the Budget as 
a Free Trade instrument, these gentlemen have over- 
looked the exposures of Mr. Robson and Mr. McKenna, 
thereby losing the opportunity ot winning the first 
important skirmish in the campaign. I cannot help 
thinking that these tactics are not a little timid and 
even dubious. Was it not a point of importance to 
resent and defeat the first overt act in legislation tend- 
ing to establish or to prepare for the new era of 
‘scientific ” taxation? I think it was. A Pro- 
tectionist at the Exchequer, put there on any ground 
but that of personal merit, devises, on Protectionist 
promptings, a perfectly futile and exasperating piece of 
Protectionist taxation. It breaks in his hands, and he 
suffers great personal discredit, together with much 
and reasonable suspicion as to his leanings to 
obscure and interested advisers, who prime him with 
false facts and figures and utterly wrong arguments. 
Here, i” petto, was an admirable object lesson in Pro- 






tection. I am sure it could not have been carried at 
all if Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends, who are very 
able and resourceful men, had from the first joined the 
Liberals in opposition, As it was, the tax was all but 
withdrawn. 
* * * * o 

Well, the Tory Free Traders did not fight, pre- 
suming, I think, that they might overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and not venturing to take this responsibility. If 
nothing happens, they, or most of them, may now 
secure the party nominations, and will have to pretend 
to support Mr. Balfour (if by that time the faithless 
Premier has not openly abandoned them) while they 
fight Mr. Chamberlain. With all their cleverness, they 
are now in danger of falling between two stools. Their 
impending ruin is largely due to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, who betrayed them on the Black motion, and 
who, more scrupulous in some ways than Mr. Cham- 
berlain, is far less trustworthy than he as a parti- 
san chieftain. Still, it is difficult to see how Sir 
Michael can now even pretend to himself that 
his obscure compacts with Mr. Balfour have 
been kept after Lord Lansdowne’s adhesion to 
Chamberlainism. The Cabinet, as far as I can see, is 
now, by aclear majority, Protectionist, the minority— 
consisting, say, of Mr. Brodrick, Lord Londonderry, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Stanley— 
being wanting both in personal force and in homo- 
geneity. It is edging towards Retaliation and Prefer- 
ences as an electoral policy, thus forcing out Free 
Trade. And it is now probably in for another year, 
with complete command of the situation in the party, 
and with Mr. Chamberlain getting more and more 
exacting and more powerful with the caucuses. Where 
are the Free Traders? They are being jockeyed out of 
Conservatism, and they have to thank themselves for 
that inglorious issue to their protest. 

* % a * * 

Meanwhile the Army scheme is falling almost 
still-born, The knowledge that the Army Council is 
unfriendly has proved to be most damaging, and the 
obvious fact that the beginning of Mr. Arnold-Foster’s 
speech, with its pompous, over-strained picture of the 
ruin of the Army, had nothing to do with the half-ruined 
scheme that ended it is proof that he has been beaten 
in Cabinet. What, therefore, is the merit of 
the plan? I am told that the calculations of 
the cost of the new organisation have been made 
with great slovenliness, and that there is no 
prospect of real economies. The part dealing 
with the Volunteers and the Militia will have to go, 
and nothing will be left but a rash handling of the 
linked-battalion system, a new gamble in recruiting 
(almost sure to break down), and a good but inade- 
quate and very unpopular reduction of the Home 
Army. Personally, I believe Mr. Arnold-Foster to be as 
incompetent as his colleagues, though he is even more 
pretentious than some of them. I could not discover a 
note of mastery either in his plan or his exposition of 
it. And, as far as 1 can understand, private influ- 
ences in the Conservative Party have destroyed its 


chief operative part. 
* * ” * * 


By the way, it was a gratuitous assumption of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster that the Canadian Government took no 
interest in Mr. Lloyd George’s motion of adjournment 
on the Dundonald scandal. The Dominion Government 
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were extremely anxious that their case should be 
stated in Parliament as against the reckless charges of 
Lord Dundonald. 


* * * * * 

Mr. Pakeman, late of the Leader of the Transvaal, 
sends me a copy of his Political Letters from the Trans- 
vaal, It is perhaps the most striking impeachment of 
Lord Milner’s personality and methods I have read. 
I quote the conclusions of this honest Imperialist 
observer : 


“As to ability, in less than two years Lord Milner’s 
overnment has, in the minds of many thousands of 
Englishmen and Boers, falled completely under the sway of 
a few great organisers of wealth, until it can take no single 
step without the suspicion being at once aroused that the 
ends of monopoly are to be further served. The Diamond 
and Gold Laws are specifically to be changed to prevent 
the diffusion of wealth in the hands of the multitude. In 
the Repatriation Department millions have been wasted 
and some hundreds of thousands of pounds stolen. In the 
Railway Department waste and incompetence have 
been proved to the very hilt. A public debt has 
been created which the country can never bear, 
and its future credit very seriously imperilled. Out of 
every six male adults in the land one isa Civil servant— 
beating the worst Australian record. In less than eighteen 
months the power of one big house over the great centre of 
population has been so marvellously extended as to extin- 
guish through fear of loss of livelihood the expression of 
all independent thought—a condition of affairs which under 
the worst of Boer rule was never so much as faintly re- 
flected. The Government is farticeps criminis in this 
foundation of a merciless trust. It crowned the 
work by dismissing at the bidding of the trust 
a courageous Minister who _ proved insufficiently 
pliable, and thereby made its own service feel 
thoroughly who were to be its real masters in the future. 
Government, then, has wasted millions; it has failed hope- 
lessly in efficiency as compared with Boer rule ; it has locked 
up by deliberate policy the mineral resources of the country 
in the hands of a few men; it has pandered to the demands 
of those few that servile labour shall work the mines and 
relieve them from political anxiety in the tuture; and even 
the personal integrity of many of its officials is not much 
more highly regarded than it was under the late Govern- 
ment.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
AUSTRALIA AND FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The report of the speech of Mr. W. H. Irvine, 
late Premier of Victoria, at the banquet given to him by 
the various mercantile associations connected with Aus- 
tralia at the Trocadero on the 27th inst. received, as was 
due to a gentleman who occupied a large place in the 
public eye of Victoria, much prominence in Australian 
papers. 

According to a cablegram Mr. Irvine is reported to 
have said, in response to urgent requests to express his 
opinions on the fiscal question: “ That although per- 
sonally a Free Trader, he felt it right to say that a vast 
majority of Australians were in hearty and thorough ac- 
cord with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, though he was 
doubtful whether they fully understood the present effects 
of those proposals.” 

These remarks are sufficiently ambiguous and some- 
what qualified, but as they may leave the impression that 
Australia is feverishly anxious to fall in with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal, it may be well to observe that the 
results of the last Federal Elections on the present posi- 
tion of parties in the Commonwealth Parliament do not 
justify in any way the generalisation of Mr. Irvine. 

The Deakin Government certainly placed consider- 
able emphasis on the question of fiscal peace and Pre- 
ferential Tariff at the last elections. These terms, al- 
though contradictory, were thought to be convincing 
enough to defeat the Free Trade Party; but, with the 
exception of Victoria, the Government failed on these 
questions, and even in Victoria the Protectionists were 
determined in their obstinacy in refusing to lower the 
duties in any case against Great Britain. 


This party, which is strongly opposed to the pro- 
posals of Mr. Chamberlain, now sits on the Treasury 
Benches, and amongst the members of the Labour 
Ministry three, if not four, are Free Traders. 

Perhaps one of the most valiant and sturdy up- 
holders of commercial freedom in Australia is the Hon. 
W. M. Hughes, the present Minister of External Affairs. 
He delivered some strong and convincing speeches in his 
electorate of West Sydney—criticising with remarkable 
pewer the utter falsity of the Preferential Tariff proposals 
—and Sir William McMillan was equally forcible in sup- 
port of a number of Free Trade candidates in condemna- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 

The majority of the Federal Parliament—but more 
especially the Senate—are completely out of touch with 
this encroachment on economic progress. 

The great size of Australia makes one hesitate to say 
what Australian public opinion is on any question. The 
population is scattered and, except in the capitals of the 
various States, political gatherings are of no great im- 
portance and the newspapers do not always afford a clear 
indication of public feeling. 

As a matter of fact, the Labour Party—like Cobden 
and Bright and the other Anti-Corn Law Leaguers—won 
their victories in the teeth of violent newspaper opposi- 
tion, more especially from the Protectionist Press. 

In Victoria the feeling in favour of the Preferential 
proposals was apparently strong, but sufficient has been 
written to show that the Protectionists have no real sym- 
pathy with these proposals, and the majority of the Vic- 
torian representatives are Protectionists. 

Mr. Irvine, being a Victorian, has evidently accepted 
the Victorian opinion as the Australian opinion. This, 
however, is quite an erroneous inference. 

What public opinion is in Australia on these pro- 
posals can only be gauged by reference to the opinions of 
the Federal Representatives—the majority of whom are 
adverse—and in the present Commonwealth Legislature 
the Preferential scheme has no chance of success. 

In any case, Australia can hardly be enthusiastic on 
proposals whose precise effects they do not fully under- 
stand.—Yours, &c., 

F. T. Hickrorp, M.A., 
President of the Free Trade Liberal 
Association of Victoria. 
Melbourne, May 30, 1904. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sixr,—Allow me to express my gratitude for the excel- 
lent letter on “ Chinese Labour ” appearing in your issue of 
June 25. It confirms an impression of my own that 
agencies similar to those which did so much to bring about 
the late Boer War are now at work “creating an atmo- 
sphere” of hostility to the native with a view to his 
eventual enslavement. The indiscriminate eulogy showered 
by some reviewers on such a fundamentally misleading 
work as Mr. Dudley Kidd’s Essential Kaffir, while, us 
doubt, quite honest, contributes towards the same end. 
(There are really valuable elements in this book, especially 
in the last chapter, but they scarcely count in the general 
effect produced.) A still more pernicious volume, Zhe 
Native Problem in South Africa, by Alexander Davis, has, 
I understand, reached a third edition. This is, in some 
parts, interesting and useful, in others so curiously inept 
(with an inconsequence of reasoning which it would be to» 
great a compliment to call childish) that we might expect 
it to be incapable of doing harm; yet it and the African 
Review (in which much of it originally appeared) seem to 
have a certain power of influencing public opinion. Where 
the author is describing his own experience he is generally 
fair, and even friendly, to the natives, and gives some 
pleasant little pictures of them and their ways. He can 


even say (p. 89), “ Whatever the nature of the problem tu 
be solved between black and white in South Africa, the 
solution will not be improved or made easier by a subjec- 
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tion of the blacks.” Yet the whole book, so far as any 
coherent argument can be made out from it, is a piece of 
special pleading in favour of “induced” labour at the 
mines. It is unsatisfactory that the native should come 
to Johannesburg and leave again when he has earned 
enough money to suit his own purposes: he must have his 
family settled there and remain a mine-worker to the end 
of his life—which, of course, will be long and prosperous. 
The nature of the “inducement” is not very clearly de- 
fined. On p. 139 Chinese immigration is advocated on the 
ground that increased competition would drive the native 
to work harder, while elsewhere the Glen Grey Act is 
lauded as a civilising agency, and on p. 159 we read: 
“Perhaps Government assistance might be necessary— 
Government co-operation would be essential. ° 
[The native] must either work out his own salvation, or 
salvation must be provided for him.” Random and reck- 
less statements abound. “The fear that the Baganda 
would die on the Rand is scarcely convincing” (p. 171)—a 
piece of optimism imperfectly justified by the poor Blan- 
tyre boys, who, nevertheless, had a better chance to sur- 
vive than the Baganda. The Congo State is eulogised in 
a way which is nothing short of grotesque, and to me inex- 
plicable, unless on the theory of wilful blindness. On 
p- 6 we find the following: “The Congo atrocities cam 
paign is fed upon just sufficient a substratum of truth to 
make it plausible. But the public in their administered 
sentimentality travel very wide of the true case. . . . 
Sir Harry Johnston in plenitude of personal 
knowledge and experience, presents a rock of fact which 
checks the waves of misrepresentation (see Daily 
Chronicle, September 28, 1903).” 

It is hard to believe that the writer has read the article 
he refers to, which proves absolutely nothing as regards the 
point in question, merely stating that Sir Harry saw ao 
atrocities in those parts of the Congo State which he 
visited. It is impossible that he should himself have con- 
sidered it in the light of a refutation. Again, on p. 233: 
“The Congo State has the courage of its convictions, and 
acts upon them, to the great scandal of our Exeter Hall 
set, no doubt, but to the very marked improvement of the 
native races affected !” Surely the above is decisive as to 
Mr. Davis’s value as an authority on native questions. 

The daily papers, from time to time, report vague 
hints and rumours of “native unrest,” Dinuzulu’s “ ambi- 
tious character,” &c.- (see especially a Reuter’s telegram 
from Johannesburg. published in the Standard for 
June 13), which, I fancy, are to be counted among the 
“means possibly being adopted to set white against black,” 
as your correspondent suggests. We also hear of the 
“disrespect now shown by natives,” arising from the “ un- 
due familiarity” with which they were treated during the 
war, and from the unexampled prosperity which they en- 
joyed during the same period, and which has raised them 
to dizzy heights of self-conceit. It may be true that some of 
the baser sort, mindful of past injustices and humiliations, 
have taken advantage of the situation to behave like the 
beggar on horseback ; it is also possible that, apart from 
such cases, “disrespect” and “familiarity” have to be 
understood in special senses: this I will not discuss. But 
the “ prosperity” must be taken with serious deductions. 
Could I venture to trespass further on your space, I could 
give samples of the misery brought to light by native “com- 
pensation claims,” after the end of the war. And we must 
not forget that the years 1899--1902 were also, more or 
less, years of drought, cattle-disease, and locusts (follow- 
ing on several seasons of similar distress since 1895) ; and 
though the 1903 rains were timely and abundant, the 
locusts have been abundant likewise. What seems to 
have been a slight misunderstanding about the recent 
Census was represented by the Natal papers in large-type 
headlines as “ Natives give Trouble in Umvoti County,” 
&c. One is glad to be able to add that the Times of 
Natal (May 20) was fair enough also to print an interview 
with Miss Colenso, which places the matter in a juster 
light.— Yours, &c., 

A. WERNER. 


Tonbridge, July 2. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have just seen Mr. Hobson's letter 
dealing with my review of his work on Jnter- 
national Trade. While courtesy demands some reply, the 
technical character of the points at issue almost prohibits 
one. With regard to Mr. Hobson’s views upon “ mono- 
poly,” “scarcity,” and “non-competing groups,” I can 
only answer dogmatically that the subject appears to me 
one for mathematical or diagrammatic treatment, and that 
this treatment reveals a confusion in the argument of the 
be ok. 

My statement that “ Mr. Hobson confusedly identifies 
quasi-rents with real rents” was, I admit, ambiguous, and 
is legitimately met when he quotes from Jnternational 
Trade, “ Reflections on the nature of these premiums will 
show that they are not ‘quasi-rents’ (as they are some- 
times called), but real rents.” What I meant was that Mr. 
Hobson “ confusedly identifies” these premiums with real 
rents; for, as it seems to me, they are, in fact, quasi- 
rents, and not subject to the reasoning of the paragraph 
succeeding that from which I quoted, except from a com- 
paratively short-period point of view. 

There is only one remark which I should like to add. 
When I read the extract from my review as quoted in Mr. 
Hobson’s letter, I confess to having been startled by its 
dogmatism and rigour. I trust that, in conjunction with 
its context, it does not leave that impression ; for nothing 
was further from my intention than to write anything 
which should seem lacking in respect to a distinguished 
author.—Yours, &c., 

A. C. Picovu. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


A HOLIDAY IN DENMARK. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to call our attention to arrange- 
ments that are in progress for a holiday in Denmark next 
month. The promoters have arranged a series of lec- 
tures and visits to places of interest, by means of which 
the visitors may gain an idea of the history, life, and 
amusements of. the Danish people. The lectures are 
given in English,.and there will be many opportunities 
for social intercourse between Danes and English. All 
information respecting this interesting scheme can be 
obtained from Miss Butlin, Old Headington, Oxford. 





CUCKOO SONG. 


E shall grow old and die, 
But now both you and I 

Are young, and the ancient hills are young, 
And the everlasting sky, 
Filled with the cuckoo’s song resung ; 
Enchanted with that childish sound 
That makes the world its own playground, 
That first word babbled by the tongue 
Of the laughing infant year. 


Cuckoo, the hidden voice is near, 

As if with sudden music spoke 

The heart of that awakened oak. 
Cuckoo, the sound is far and high 

Like laughter falling from the sky ; 

Like children calling to each other 

The heavens and the earth reply 
Cuckoo, cuckoo; and we are children too. 
So where the meadow flowers unfold 
Their twice ten thousand cups of gold, 

I make a childish song for you 

Filled with a word that never can be old, 


Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo. 
A. C.-B. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SIR LESLIE.* 

EADERS of Hours in a Library proved faithful 

as a whole to the Studies of a Bugrapher, and 

few readers of these Siudies, we may hope, have 

missed the similarly clad and extremely characteristic 

volume, English Literature and Soctety in the Eighteenth 

Century, which was Sir Leslie’s last. It is a repre- 

sentative volume in many ways, and may serve to 

assist us to a clearer apprehension of what Leslie 

Stephen will stand for in the silver age of Victorian 
literature. 

Speaking in brief, he is not ill-represented at all 
by the titles of the books we have already mentioned— 
a biographer in a library, by preference in companion- 
ship with the great writers of the eighteenth century— 
the century, ‘‘as its enemies used to say, of coarse 
utilitarian aims, of religious indifference and political 
corruption ; or, as I prefer to say, the century of sound 
common sense and growing toleration, and of steady 
social and industrial development.” 

Of course he wrote a great deal else besides literary 
history and literary criticism. His total output was very 
large. He was acopiousand aversatile writer,and though 
heis always laughing in his sleeve at literature and the 
literati (he would doubtless have echoed Chesterfield’s 
warning to his son, not to let himself be confused with 
‘‘the Uittérati by profession, which is not the way 
either to shine or to rise in the world”), 
though he is perpetually gibing at the high-falutin’ 
talk of critics and begging his readers not to confuse 
him, out of a mistaken and superficial notion of his 
austerity, with a grave doctrinaire or a person of 
superior literary conscience, he is, nevertheless, as 
writers go, extremely averse from giving the public 
anything at all beneath his best ; and though he not 
infrequently, as in the present volume and in his 
George Eliot, writes currente calamo, the champagne 
quality which he shares with Bagehot and with a 
select few among modern critics (Mr. Birrell, Mr. A. 
B. Walkley, Professor Raleigh) is seldom absent from 
his work. What differentiates Stephen from the group 
is his attitude of self-depreciation and irony (caught in 
part, it may, be from Thackeray) which is seldom absent, 
even from his private letters. This quality, in conjunc- 
tion with his subtlety and the negative character of 
his philosophy, must have contributed largely to retard 
the wider recognition undoubtedly due to one whose 
power of stimulating thought in others was so excep- 
tional. From his philosophical studies, however, ex- 
tensive and valuable though these were,+ we must turn 
abruptly in order to consider work in which the 
idiosyncrasy of the writer is more distinctly apparent. 

Autobiography was to Stephen the most fascinating 
kind of reading, and after pure-creative work he con- 
sidered a good autobiography the finest form of literary 





* ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. Yord Lectures, 1903. By Leslie Stephen. London : 
Duckworth. 

t Besides his ~~ of Ethics, his Agnostic’s Apology, the 
Freethinking and Plain Speaking Essays (dedicated to C. E. 
Norton), and the four solid volumes on English Thought from 
Locke and Bolingbroke to Bentham and Mill, he left a study of 
Hobbes for the “ English Men of Letters,” upon which he had 
lavished much time and research, 


product. It is a subject upon which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that so much of his work was 
autobiographical either in form or substance ; for, 
self-deprecatory as his every literary gesture was, he 
had a good deal to tell about himself, and he told it 
admirably. Beneath the veil of irony, indeed under 
an exterior that combined so much of physical shyness 
and intellectual reserve, was undoubtedly a conscious- 
ness that he was a Stephen, a Cambridge Don—of the 
glorified species to which at Oxford the term “ greats 
tutor” would be specially applied—and an Alpinist, 
which lost nothing of its intensity, we may be 
sure, from the fact that it was sedulously concealed. 
Passionless, sombre, and pessimistic as his tone of 
reflection often was, there were these few strands in his 
life that scarcely ever failed to twist up into some happy 
thread of reminiscence. It is the gleam of these 
personal memories which lights up a number of his 
works, the specific purpose of which is by no means 
expressly autobiographical, the anonymously issued 
Cambridge Sketches, for instance, the Cambridge chapter 
in the Life of Fawcett, all the early portion of the Life 
of his brother, more than one of his prefaces, the 
delightful essay ‘‘In Praise of Walking,” and page 
after page of The Playground of Europe—this last written 
as befits its subject in a holiday mood of exhilaration 
and in spirits often as high as the altitudes which it 
commemorates. Wrought up into one whole with the 
help of the more formal chapters of autobiography 
contributed quite recently to the National Review and 
some pages maybe from the “Social” and ‘ Free- 
thinking ” Essays, these fragments would constitute in 
their entirety, we are convinced, a full-length life study 
of altogether exceptional interest and of a fully equiva- 
lent biographical piquancy and charm. 


Again putting aside the philosophical writings, 
we would now speak of the companion volume or 
series of volumes which will have to be formed of 
Stephen’s Essays in literary history and criticism. It is 
by this volume of his work that he will probably live, 
and we are glad to see that the memorial which is now 
being subscribed for is probably going to take the form 
of a biennial lecture at Cambridge upon ‘‘ Literature” 
in its widest sense, for his work (he would not have 
liked the word teaching) is primarily that of a literary 
critic. We live in an age of extraordinarily skilful and 
highly-trained “ utility” novelists, and also, though we 
hardly realise it, in an age of extremely efficient and 
excessively urbane literary critics. Both the velocity 
and the range of literary travel have increased 
enormously during the nineteenth century, and like his 
kinsman engaged in circum-motoring the physical globe, 
the literary explorer needs a multiplicity of maps, 
contours, handbooks, and guides. Among the throng 
of critics who come forward to meet the demand Sir 
Leslie stands out with the distinction of a Chesterfield. 
With a polished irony and a slightly cynical half- 
amused and half-bored air of self-depreciation, like 
Chesterfield and like Machiavelli before him, he prunes 
the travellers’ tales of sentiment and ideality and 
declares that we must see things as they are, and that 
in literature, as in the more important affairs of life, 
we must useour common sense. Do not ‘‘ bother” (he 
says again and again) about canons of literary criticism. 
Apply what knowledge you have acquired of men and 
affairs in general to the men and affairs of literature. “[ 
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hope,” he exclaims, in a characteristic phrase, ‘‘ that I 
have not said anything original.” I am not writing, 
he would add, for long-haired enthusiasts, spectacled 
professors, or mere sentimentalists, but for the mob of 
gentlemen who take a genuine though a non-pro- 
fessional interest in all that pertains to the Jde//es 
lettres. 


If you go to see a literary celebrity and begin 
haranguing him about the eternal verities and immensi- 
ties, it is probable that your opportunities of intercourse 
with him will be extremely restricted. He would prefer 
you to admire his rockery or the view from his study 
window. He would be much less likely to stand your 
metaphysics than to tolerate a discussion of the fiscal 
affairs of your common acquaintance A, or to listen 
while you imparted to him the private and domestic 
worries of B. This is human nature, one’s knowledge 
of which must be brought to bear, according to Sir 
Leslie, in treating of the affairs of even the greatest 
literary men. The froth and the flummery which sur- 
mount the fame of so many of the great must be 
blown away right resolutely if one is ever to enjoy a 
clear draught. No one could perform this operation 
more effectively than Stephen. 


It may be thought that his literary essays are of a 
perfectly desultory character. But this is not the case 
in reality. They represent, and are the means of ex- 
pounding, a very distinct point of view as to the aims 
and methods of literary criticism. The old critic (of 
the Edinburgh type, for instance) spoke like the organ 
of an infallible Church. There were certain established 
rules, and he was there to judge whether these had 
been conformed with or infringed, and to pass sentence 
accordingly. There are survivals of course (it is un- 
necessary to go into details) of this arbitrary and anti- 
quated type of critic. But the general situation has 
changed so much that infallibility has been replaced 
by an almost extreme latitudinarianism. Without the 
rarest intuition, dogmatic criticism, whether formal or 
zsthetic, of the old-fashioned and despotic kind is felt 
to be both hollow and transitory. It represents merely 
the ipse dixit of so and so, of so and so, in the year so 
and so. 


Objections almost equally serious can be brought 
against the new-fangled comparative method. It is 
good, no doubt, as a test of memory and of linguistic 
attainment, but is relatively of but little use as a means 
of cultivating literary appreciation and insight. Now, 
the cultivation of these qualities was what Stephen 
regarded as the main object of literary criticism, and 
he held that the best means of accomplishing it was by 
studying character and conditions; in other words, 
through the avenues of biography and history. He 
took this to be not only the right method of 
approach, but also the best way of bringing new 
facts to bear. He regarded biography, in fact, as 
the bone of literary history. Yet he was careful to 
guard against the undue exaltation ot the ‘“ great 
man,” insisting expressly that the greatest men are 
far more the product than the producers of their intel- 
lectual surroundings and that, in order that a great 
man may operate to best advantage, it is essential that 
society and the individual should be in thorough har- 
mony. The great author must have a people behind 
him and he must be backed up by his own time. When 
it is said that he is in advance of his time what is 


meant is that he sees the outlet by which his own 
generation is defiling on its way to the next encamp- 
ment. 


In order to understand any particular author, 
therefore, and especially a great author, it is essential 
to try first to comprehend his character and then the 
manner in which it was acted upon by the ideals and 
so by the conditions of his own age. For in the great 
author especially is concentrated and expressed that 
desire to ‘return to nature” which is so unfailing a 
characteristic of each age in succession. And this so- 
called ‘‘ return to nature” is no more than the craving 
to get rid of words and phrases that have become con- 
ventional and unreal and to express the real live 
ultimate truth, which is the birthright of progressive 
societies, in each succeeding generation. This, unless we 
have misinterpreted it, is the root idea of the present 
volume, and it is also, unless we are much mistaken, 
the expansion of an idea which was ever present with 
the author, and was indeed expressed in so many 
words, not once or twice but many times, and notably 
in that delightful essay on ‘‘The Duties of Authors,” 
which we specially recommend to all who have the 
gott as the finest example extant of Sir Leslie’s peculiar 
irony. 


We do not mean to claim, of course, that this 
historical and biographical method is the highest form 
of literary criticism. This description is reserved for the 
direct emotional appeal on the part of the critic to the 
dormant imagination of his readers, as practised, for 
instance, by Hazlitt and Lamb. But for this style of 
criticism itis obvious, in the first place, that real genius 
is necessary, and even at its best it is sadly open to the 
imputation of over-earnestness and ultra-seriousness, 
in contrast to which the robust common sense of a 
Bagehot or a Lowell comes as a marked relief. Sir 
Leslie, we need not disguise it, is somewhat apt to 
assume (what is generally the fact) that the imagina- 
tion of hisreaders is something worse than dormant. But 
failing the romantic, the imaginative, and the emotional 
form of zsthetic appeal, he says, in effect, avoid the aca- 
demic and stick to the biographical method. Keep clear 
of cant, eschew catchwords. ‘‘ Don’t bother about 
canons of literary criticism.” Be gentlemanly; keep 
on amusing. Regard the subject, as Bagehot did, 
from the common-sense (not excluding the Lombard 
Street) point of view. It may seem sordid, it is never- 
theless the fact that a great master will sooner or later 
inevitably be estimated by what he fetches in the sale- 
room. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, the fortunes 
of which he directed for so considerable a period, 
often so considerably against the grain, was a 
symbol of Stephen’s devotion to this biographical 
ideal of his. First of all such drudging 
lexicographers, we imagine, he was not in the 
least fond of or interested in the mere mechanical 
process of biographical compilation. The old skull and 
cross bones type of obituary-monger for the Gendle- 
man’s Magazine, who had a passion for turning mortuary 
phrases and simply revelled in the nice destinctions of 
lapidary inscription, was an object less of his amused 
sympathy than of his contemptuous aversion. The 
drudgery of record searching, Motes and Queries drill, 
alumni dredging and calendar drawing—all this kind 
of thing was irksome to him in the extreme. But he 
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persevered with it because it seemed to him to be the 
one necessary, right, and scientific method. And he had 
his reward. For in the method and not unfrequently 
in the substance of the ‘‘ D. N. B.” articles by him and 
his numerous disciples, and in the magazine articles in 
which he worked off his surplus material, we have what 
is in reality a movum organon for the resolution of 
literary problems, by which already many results have 
been achieved and still more remain to follow. 

The scintillations of a wit that is so invariably 
sardonic are apt at times to become wearisome, and 
the negative character of the doctrine which he carves 
so cleverly upon cherry-stones is apt now and again to 
become too manifest. But when all is said, there is 
nothing like a Stephen article to clear the mind of 
biographical cant. 

A very important function this! We venture to 
think, moreover, that his method will last, and that 
the corpus of his critical work, when duly assembled, 
will form a collection to which literary students of the 
future will turn with an ever-increasing regard, with a 
Steadily growing recognition, and with a perennial 


sense of unmitigated relief. . 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





RAGUSA. 

Tue REPUBLIC oF RaGusa: An Episode of the Turkish Con- 
quest. By Luigi Villari. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
los. 6d. net. 

In the closing paragraph of Mr. Villari’s history of 

Ragusa he pleads excuse for its publication in the fol- 

lowing words: 

“Its Government and citizens may have had their defects, 
but they were full of a real, if somewhat narrow patriotism. 
The State conferred a prosperity and happiness on its in- 
habitants which have fallen to the lot of few peoples during 
that long and troubled period, while the peculiar and almost 
unique position occupied in European history and policy 
by the tiny Commonwealth may, perhaps, justify the appear- 
ance of this volume.” 

To anyone whose happy chance it has been to ap 
proach Ragusa’s walls by sea, and thus to realise the 
almost perfect medizval sea-town of one’s childish 
dreams, no sort of excuse is needed for the appearance 
of even a very bulky book about her history. ‘The pre- 
sem book is bulky, and it is full of very hard facts and 
a great deal of most bewildering history, for the tale of 
the tribes of Dalmatia is no soft nut to crack. The fault 
we would find about it, is that it lacks emotion. Mr. 
Villari is interested in, but not in love with, his subject ; 
and instead of painting a portrait, in his introductory 
chapter, of that shrewd, calculating, but lovely and de- 
sirable lady, who gave her cheek, but never her hand, to 
such a succession of bridegrooms, he enters on a mysti- 
fying account of the various tribes of Dalmatia. And 
always, when we attempt to gather some _ individual 
touches, some pomp or personality of her citizens, or a 
vision of her natural loveliness, we are forced back into 
the terrible labyrinth of the Austrian, Slavonic, Hungarian, 
Bosnian, and Turkish tribes, of which the careful explorer 
himself can scarcely be said to hold the key. 

Yet the book is one of faithful labour and research ; 
and the story of Ragusa is in many ways more remark- 
able, politically, though not artistically, than that of her 
hated rival, Venice: 

‘Ragusa was at it, were the gate of the East, the meeting 
point of Latin and Slav. of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, of Christian and Muhamedan. Here the 
Slavs from the interior found their nearest market and 
the nearest spot where civilisation and culture flourished. 
Ragusa was the means of spreading the beginnings of pro- 
gress among the benighted Servian lands; for with the 
caravans of Western goods which made their way into the 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Servia, Western ideas penetrated 
as well, and to Ragusa came the sons of Slavonic princelings 
and nobles to be educated. Italy came to impart 
Italian culture to the Ragusans and the Slavs.” 


Briefly, the history of Ragusa is that of the fight 
of a band of sagacious mediwval merchants to hold their 
head and their neutrality (republic scarcely describes the 
position of the city) in the face of the barbarism of 
Turk and Slav and the shrewd and calculating culture 
of Venice. From this apparently hopeless conflict 
Ragusa emerges, unobtrusively powerful, for a span of 
twelve hundred years. In her curiously impersonal 
diplomatic foresight she never for one instant errs. 
Sound brains, not bloodshed, are the secret of her success, 
and in the long tale of her history the page is only thrice 
smirched by revolutions of her citizens, and these all 
proved abortive. Such rulers as ruled her at various 
times from outside were practically reduced to a 
Ragusan sentiment, even as good tutors in a well re- 
gulated private house. Her ships, her splendid mari- 
time and inland commerce (see Chapters V. and XI.) 
flourished in the face of Venetian jealousy—that jealousy 
which is, indeed, the keynote of her story—and although 
for one hundred and fifty years she was actually, as at 
other times nominally, a protectorate of Venice, ruled by 
a Venetian court, still this period was turned largely 
to her own advantage, for the Venetian fleet protected 
her vessels from the pirates who then infested the waters 
of the Adriatic. When in 1358 the whole of Dalmatia 
was ceded to Hungary, Ragusa passed willingly under 
Hungarian rule. In all her shiftings of rule, the only 
yoke which galled her elastic neck was that of Venice, 
and under the Hungarians she once had the exquisite 
pleasure of harrying her former protector at the siege 
of Chioggia. 

Hungarian rule was pleasant to the soul of the 
Ragusans ; 

“The King of Hungary allowed the citizens the most 
absolute liberty to manage their own affairs, and not only 
had ae no Hungarian representative in the town, but he did 
not even attempt to interfere indirectly with the Govern- 
ment. Ragusa was merelv bound to pav him a tribute and 
to provide a naval contingent in time of war. . She 
always remained the faithful friend and ally of Hungary, 
and was quite content to render this not very onerous 
allegiance. In her relations with that Power there was no 
trace of the constant recriminations and bickerings that 
there were with Venice.” 

Yet prosperous as was the time, it is undeniably the 
most bewildering passage in her history ; and the chapter 
which the author heads “ Under Hungarian Supremacy ” 
were better described as “The Hungarian and Bosnian 
Maze.” When, in 1420, the Hungarian power was broken 
in Dalmatia, and Venice once more gained possession of 
this coveted coast line, Ragusa, though still nominally 
faithful to Hungary, emerged as a practically indepen- 
dent republic, and in a period of one hundred years, in 
spite of the ever-increasing Turkish power, she reached the 
height of her prosperity (see p. 219). This Turkish 
terror, which threatened to stifle far more powerful States, 
had curiously little effect on the cautious Ragusa, by 
whose inhabitants 

‘*the Turk was regarded as a law of Nature rather than as 
an enemy, and a wholesome fear made them careful to 
avoid doing or even saying anything to offend him.” 
They paid the Sultan a handsome tribute ; 12,500 ducats 
is the highest sum of this—and they fought shy of joining 
the league against him, so that the Pope was forced to 
free them from it: 

“There is no doubt that their position was always a 
very risky one, and it required all their diplomatic tact to save 
them from ruin. They were literally between the devil and 
the deep sea, but they always managed to steer a clear 
course between the many dangers which beset them.” 

They considered that they had far more to fear from tieir 
would-be protector, Venice, than from the Turk, and speak 
of “ the capital malignity of the city against us” because 

“The Emperor’s ambassador in Rome has been informed 
from Venice that the Senate has determined to place a 
garrison in Ragusa, so that the Turks may not occupy the 
city; and that if .ue Republic refuse to admit it, they have 
decided to seize it by force, which means that they wish to 
capture the town with the excuse of preventing the Turks 


from doing so, in order that Christendom may not be 
shocked.” 


In June, 1570, when threatened by complications from 
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Spain, we find that no acts of hostility are to be committed 
against Ragusa and its territory, “the Pope for weighty 
reasons having so decreed ” : ' 
“Thus, by her successful diplomacy, Ragusa was under 

the zgis of seven different Powers—Spain, the Papacy, the 
Empire, Venice, Hungary, the Turks, and the Barbary 
Beys, whence its citizens earned the sobriquet of Le Sette 
Bandiere; and although subsequently they were often in 
difficulties with some of their protectors, they could always 
play the one off against the other. This was the secret ot 
their long-continued independence.” 

A terrible disaster practically destroyed the real life 
of the city at the end of the seventeenth century, when, 
on April 6, 1667, the powers of Nature interfered fatally 
with the hitherto successfully sustained sagacity of man, 
and the splendid home of a merchant race was shaken to 
its foundations. Few buildings were left standing after 
the terrible earthquake which ravaged a large part of the 
Dalmatian coast, and the beautiful walls and streets which 
we now see are largely a modern patchwork. 

In January, 1808, the tricolor flag was hoisted in 
Ragusa’s square. She made one last attempt to free her- 
self by appeals to an old enemy—Bosnia—but these being 
discovered and Napoleon’s commander-in-chief in Dal- 
matia announcing in the market-place that: “The Re- 
public of Ragusa has ceased to exist,” her burghers, with 
a spice of their old cunning, gave a ball in the evening to 
celebrate the oligarchy! The English re-established the 
old Ragusan rulers for a short period, but on July 7, 1816, 
the city, together with all her neighbours, passed into the 
rule of Austria. 

It was in the early days of June that we visited Ragusa 
—a glowing summer evening—and we shall never forget 
the splendid shade of her fortress walls and the pink flush 
of innumerable oleanders grown along her disused moats. 
Pomegranate flowers, too! The coast from Ragusa to the 
sources of the Ombla was guarded by a fairy line of pink 
and purevermilion. But even more surprising in colour than 
these were the jewelled belts, the petticoats and gowns of 
the inhabitants, men and women. Something of the spice 
of the East, and of all that rich and excellent commerce 
which made the city great, still hangs about her squares on 
market days, when the peasants from the neighbouring 
hills come down in curious Eastern guise to buy and sell 
their goods, and shriek at one another in those fantastic 
tongues which Mr. Villari must indeed be proud to have 
mastered. 

_ We wish that the writing of the book could have been 
a little more vivid, but it is interesting, and illustrated by 
an understanding artist. ’ 


MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





IN THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. 

In THR Wes OF INDIAN Lire. B is ivedi 

E. Noble) of Renateches, ns a hae “a 

William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
IN this book of Indian life Miss Noble has made an in- 
teresting attempt to show that the lot of the Hinda 
woman is not so degraded as the Western world is apt 
to consider it. It is so difficult for any European to 
penetrate the secrets of the East that it is natural to feel 
great scepticism as to how far the author of this fascinat- 
ing book has had the means of seeing further below the 
surface than the average intelligent Englishman can see. 
But Miss Noble has evidently won the confidence of those 
she worked among, and has been accepted even to the 
extent of being better known in India under her Indian 
title of Sister Nivedita. Although she tells us little about 
her actual work, we gather that it has brought her 
into close contact with the women of the middle 
and lower classes, and her interesting picture of 
family life has at least the merit of being new 
to English readers. A _ life which, in European 
eyes, is little better than slavery is, according to 
Miss Noble, one that Hindu women not only accept but 
would not alter if they could. Even the miserable lot of 
the Hindu widow is a condition which fulfils the highest 
national ideals of self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. To 


the ordinary Western mind it is a garbling of truth to 
describe slavery as the fulfilment of any ideal at all. 
Slavery in Western eyes is nothing but degradation, and 
to be happy as a slave is the lowest depth to which 
human nature can fall. But if we turn to Miss Noble's 
chapters on “ The Hindu Woman as Wife” we learn that 
marriage in Hindu eyes is more what the dedication of a 
virgin to the Church was in the middle ages. Comparing 
their ideal of life with that of the great Catholic female 
saints, she says: 

“Without some deeper sense of kindred with these it will 
be hard to understand a Hindu marriage, for the Indian 
bride comes to her husband much as the Western woman 
might enter a Church. Both husband and wife 
must set their faces towards the welfare of the family. This, 
and not that they should love each other before all created 
things, is the primal intention of marriage.” 

This theory of life will not appeal to Protestant 
minds. If to the Englishman his “hearth is his 
altar,” it is his wife and children, and not his owa 
family, that are consecrated thereby. The hearth 
—not the altar—is the important thing. But in 
Hindu marriages the husband’s family is the centre of all 
things. His mother ranks both in authority and affection 
before his wife. The bride’ only enters the family as 
daughter, and her relations with her mother-in-law are of 
the strict kind that prevailed between parent and children 
in the eighteenth century in England. Renunciation being 
the foundation stone of all Eastern religions, the Hindu 
woman recognises that a life which we should call slavery 
is one in which she can find her highest vocation. Mother- 
hood is to her the central point of existence and the only 
safe road to perfection. What to European ideas is the 
special, vocation of some women—and then only towards 
their own offspring—is to the Hindu woman life itself. If 
not blessed with children of her own she becomes a mother 
to all around her, and the special characteristics of mother- 
hood—self-forgetfulness and self-effacement—are to her 
ready means for self-purification. For to live for others is 
the recognised calling of all Indian women: 

“She is the product of an ethical civilisation. Her 
charities are required of her,”’ and “this is only to say that 
she is more deeply self-effacing and more effectively altruis- 
tic than any Western.” 


Among Indian women Miss Noble says: 

“The duty of tending the sick is so much a matter of 
course that she does not dream of it as a special function 
for which one might erect hospitals or learn nursing.” 

For this view of life there is surely something to be 
said. Certainly it is not of this world, but its ethical im- 
portance is supreme. To feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to tend the sick are duties which few would decry 
in the abstract. But to carry out these duties in every- 
day life requires the simplicity of a great faith. A faith 
that cannot see beyond the present falters and fails before 
such daily strain. ‘It is in the religion of a people that we 
must look for the explanation of much which would be 
inexplicable without such a key. Standards and ideals 
take different forms in the East and West. A tempera- 
ment which lives on the surface of things and finds its 
happiness in material objects does not ask that its ideals 
shall be in the Unseen. But to the Hindu the Unseen is 
the only reality. To his mystical mind there is nothing 
real but ideals, and in her chapters on “ Indian Sagas ” and 
“ Indian Caste System ” Miss Noble helps us to understand 
—so far as our unmystical Western minds can understand 
—the meaning of these ideals. And without understand- 
ing something of them it is impossible to get into touch 
with Eastern life. No real knowledge of a people can be 
had until we can place ourselves at their point of view. 
It must not be thought that we are not fully alive to the 
darker side of the picture. The black spots in Indian life 
are too well known to be ignored. Mixed) with these high 
ideals of wife-service and motherhood are emotions and 
actions that are to us singularly degrading. But these are 
at their worst in higher circles than those which Miss 
Noble writes about. The indolence and sensuality of the 
seraglios are proverbial. In East as in West, plenitude 
of money tends to produce laxity in manners and morals, 
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and we must remember that there are dark spots in our 
Western civilisation which are all the darker for the full 
sunshine of a liberty which does not always choose wisely 
or well. 

We have dwelt chiefly on what relates to Indian home 
life, for the picture is a new one. But this does not ex- 
haust the interest of the book, and those who would study 
the intellectual side of Indian life will find much to inte- 
rest them in the chapters on “ Indian Sagas,” “ Synthesis 
of Indian Thought,” and “The Loom of Time.” 





CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


MopERN SociALisM. Edited by R.C, K. Ensor. Harpers. 


SOCIALISM AND Po.itics. By J. W. Mackail. Hammersmith 
Publishing Society, River House, Hammersmith. 


THE PARTING OF THE Ways. By J. W. Mackail. Hammer- 

smith Publishing Society, River House, Hammersmith, 
Mr. Ensor’s book is one of a series designed to 
analyse, to explain, and to illustrate the chief movements 
of modern politics. His particular task was no light one. 
It is obviously more difficult to tabulate a contemporary 
and still fluid doctrine than to trace and collect the signifi- 
cance of historical Toryism or historical Whiggism. 
Further, Socialism is a movement which, in one form or 
another, is common to all white countries, whereas Whig- 
gism and Toryism are English. These two facts make 
the subject of the book a most formidable one, and Mr. 
Ensor is to be congratulated the more warmly on his 
notable success. His introduction is a masterly review of 
the forms and directions Socialism is assuming, clear, in- 
teresting, illuminating, and comprehensive, and marked 
by insight, knowledge, and a judicial and dispassionate 
spirit. Certainly no student of politics could afford to 
neglect this skilful summary of the rather bewilder- 
ing phases of a very interesting movement of thought, or 
the carefully chosen extracts from speeches, addresses, 
manifestoes, and articles which make up the body of the 
work. These extracts are confined to European Socialism. 
The introduction gives us some account of Socialism in 
America, the British Colonies, and Japan, but these 
countries are omitted, no doubt for reasons of space, 
from the text. There are no quotations either, and this 
we think an unfortunate omission, from Italian Socialists. 
The great influence exercised in politics by Signor 
Turati; the schisms between his school and that of Signor 
Ferri; the municipal experiments in bakeries and other 
things in Sicily; the strike at Rome, all make Italian 
Socialism a particularly interesting subject, and Mr. Bolton 
King thas shown how closely the prospect of combating 
Clericalism and reaction is bound up with the future of 
this party. 

Mr. Ensor’s introduction and extracts are largely con- 
cerned with the circumstances and significance of the 
schism between “Revolutionary” and “ Opportunist ” 
Socialists. The conflict has been more definite and direct 
in France, Italy, and Germany than in England, partly 
because Socialism is a much more organised creed in all 
those countries and partly from the tendency in England to 
avoid abstract and therefore sharply-defined situations. 
Mr. Ensor thinks the antagonism is misconceived and 
exaggerated in non-Socialist quarters, and argues that the 
innovation is primarily in tactics, though it reacts in- 
tricately upon theory. He thinks, for example, that the 
difference is between carrying a policy simultaneously or 
carrying it successively, or between emphasising Socialism 
aS a movement in the interests of an ill-used class or 
emphasising it as a doctrine of the solidarity of classes. 
Yet when Mr. Ensor comes to examine the several groups 
of questions on which Socialists are divided he seems to 
point to a serious fundamental discrepancy. The question 
of the foreign policy of Socialism is one of these. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the distance that separates the 
Fabian view of empire from the view, say, of Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Crooks, or a disciple of William Morris like Mr. 
Mackail. Mr. Ensor suggests that the support given to 


the Boer War by a few leading Fabians is an extreme 
example of the tendency of M. Millerand and others to 
Oppose a certain national attachment to the sheer ‘inter- 
nationalism of Marx, but we would venture to argue that 
it is in essence something quite different, a real belief in 
conquest as an administrative development, a kind of con- 
verse to pacific internationalism, a sympathy not so 
much with national aims as . with bureaucracy. 
Socialism in this form would seem to be the exact opposite 
of the Socialism of William Morris, or of Jaurés, or, in- 
deed, of Millerand, whose interesting speech on the sub- 
ject quoted on page 55 might be put into the mouths of 
Liberals. The machinery is everything; the spirit, the 
religion, nothing. Here, for example, is what Mr. 
Mackail says of it in one of his two charming addresses on 
Socialism : 

“Both in Germany, where the Socialists are numerous 
and well organised, and in England, where they are few in 
numbers and torn by internal dissension, the chief danger 
of the present time to the cause of progress, perhaps, lies 
in those professing Socialists with whom all the ennobling 
and inspiring influence of their creeds sinks away in a 
coarse and timid materialism. To give a more practical 
turn to the Socialist programme is the avowed object of 
a large body of thought in both countries. But what is 
plausibly called practical Socialism is often little more than 
the old order based on the old injustice, but with a new 
set of formulas; or it might be called capitalism cleared 
from a few of its flagrant absurdities, and not impossibly 
with a few fresh absurdities added. We can see how far it 
has led some men in compromising with their principles 
and abandoning their ideals. Practical Socialism, as held 
by them, is rapidly becoming indistinguishable from the 
government of an armed bureaucracy. It has in substance, 
if not in words, renounced the ‘brotherhood of mankind. 
It is prepared to restore hostile competition, in a more com- 
plex and dangerous form, as a main motive in life; to 
condone war and welcome conquest; to nationalise in- 
justice; to take as its watchword not righteousness, but 
efficiency. Between such a Socialism and the materialised, 
capitalistic Liberalism, against which true Socialism is a 
revolt and a protest, there need not be any insurmountable 
antagonism; it is not beyond possibility that the two might 
enter into an unholy alliance. A counter-alliance between 
what is vital in Socialism and what yet lives in Liberalism 
may be only a dream; yet it is a dream in which one would 
willingly indulge.” 

In other words, where the Socialist welcomes Socialism 
because he thinks it is justice the bureaucrat welcomes 
injustice if he thinks it creates bureaucracy. Mr. Mackail 
in his two addresses is mainly concerned with the religion 
of Socialism; which he describes as righteousness in con- 
trast with the Liberal religion of freedom. He says boldly 
that to become a Socialist a man must surrender some of 
the greatest and most superb ideals which have ever been 
placed before itself by the human race. But the watch- 
word of that religion, if it is not freedom, is still less effi- 
ciency, and it would be a wonderful synthesis that could 
find a common element in the Socialism described in these 
addresses and that which Mr. Mackail himself calls clever 
management. 

There are, of course, many directions in which 
Socialism, as an economic theory, has been modified by 
circumstances. Events have proved that some Socialist 
economists had been apt to exaggerate the advantages of 
large production. It is clear that at certain points 
economies of production are outweighed by other con- 
siderations, the leakages and mistakes in outlying opera- 
tions when a business becomes too complicated for single 
effective management. The American Trust, which a 
certain school regarded as an unmistakable indication of 
the coming supremacy of large production, is in this sense 
only a temporary power. It depends, as Professor Ely 
has shown, on three things—land monopoly, monopoly of 
best sources of raw material, and the tariff. The size 
of maximum advantage differs with each industry. This 
is true of factory production, but it is much more true, 
of course, of agriculture. Mr. Ensor sums up the formula 


of reformist Socialism, which has adopted a policy of 
actively assisting the peasants instead of leaving them to 
succumb to capital, as “collectivise credit, transport, ex- 
change, and all subsidiary manufacture, but individualise 
Mr. Ensor prints a speech from the very able 


culture.” 
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Belgian Socialist leader, M. Vandervelde, in opposition 
to this transformation of the old Socialist view of agri- 
culture, but in practice this policy has been largely applied, 
e.g, in Denmark and France. An interesting debate on 
this question has been proceeding for some years in the 
German Social Democratic Party ; which recognises in its 
official resolution that “agriculture has its peculiar laws, 
differing from those of industry, which must be studied 
and considered if the Social Democracy is to develop an 
extended operation in rural districts.” One leading 
member has published a book in favour of peasant pro- 
prietorship. 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
Stx LECTURES ON Paintinc. By G. Clausen. London: 
Stock. Price 5s. net. 

WHEN Mr. Clausen was appointed Professor of Painting in 
the Royal Academy, there were those who confidently pre- 
dicted that his teaching would speedily bring him into 
conflict with the main body of academic opinion, or, at any 
rate, prove subversive of the tenets instilled into the 
students since the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Some 
rude shocks, in fact, were expected from the new Profes- 
sor ; such expectations being based both on his reputation 
as a progressive in Academy matters and the advanced 
character of his own art. -It is therefore quite conceivable 
that these six lectures, which, by the way, had to be ap- 
proved by the Academy before they were delivered, have 
caused disappointment in quarters where it was anticipated 
that Mr. Clausen would wipe the floor with the mangled 
shibboleths of Burlington House ; for, as we read them in 
their re-cast form, they contain nothing that is not proper 
for a good Academy student to absorb. What, for in- 
stance, could be more orthodox than the lecturer’s sum- 
ming up of Michelangelo as the embodiment of all the 
artistic virtues, than his praise of Reynolds’ “ Discourses,” 
than his appreciation of the Italian Primitives, than his 
gentle warning against the chromatist painters of the day ? 
And though it is true that his one laudatory reference to 
the Royal Academy has to do with the winter and not the 
summer exhibitions, and that he recommends a study of 
Stevenson’s “Velasquez,” his correctitude throughout is 
virtually beyond cavil or dispute. But, orthodox as he is, 
he has dressed his orthodoxy in a guise that makes these 
lectures of very real value to those for whom they were 
prepared ; and certainly no undue bias can be found in 
his comprehensive review of art conditions at the 
present time. The truth is that, in dealing with 
students, the object is not to teach them what to 
think, but to teach them to think for themselves. 
The necessary stimulus for this can only be sup- 
plied by a suggestive method such as Mr. Clausen 
has employed—with so much success that nobody need 
hesitate to recommend his volume not only to the Aca- 
demy student but to the students of all other art schools. 
Even a Slade professor might derive a few useful hints 
with regard to the promotion of clear and coherent thought 
among pupils who, it has been whispered, hear more that 
is antagonistic to the Royal Academy exhibitions than 
what is useful to the evolution of their individual talents. 
To-day the difficulty of advising on art matters is almost 
overwhelming. The pros and cons of art politics have 
become inextricably mixed up with the vital principles of 
art. The effort to do one’s best has grown to be identified 
with the attempt to produce that which is most consonant 
with the pet theories of a particular clique, till the real 
mission of an artist has become distorted or utterly ob- 
scured. In order to eliminate the false understanding 
that has grown up around modern painting, and to enable 
the student to develop his art from a rational and unpre- 
judiced base, it is essential that the teacher should be 
capable of imparting more than mere technical rudiments. 
He must have the history of art at his fingers’ ends. He 
must have wide sympathies and the power to see, when 
necessary, eye to eye with many men with different ideals ; 
he must be able to reason impartially. 

Mr. Clausen’s lectures are certainly impartial, and 
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his range is large. The Primitives, the Italian Renais- 
sance painters, the French Romantics, are alike included 
in his kaleidoscopic survey. He can appreciate the charm 
of the Primitives without dulling his sense for the richer 
art that followed. The lecture on Titian, Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt is an admirable disquisition on how to grasp 
the essence of these artists, combined with some useful 
constructive criticism on each. Millet, the painter of the 
type and the action, Bastien-Lepage that of the individual 
and his surroundings, are discriminately contrasted; he 
establishes a clever point of comparison between the con- 
ventions of the early Italian painters, instancing Paolo 
Ucello, and those of the Japanese, and does something 
towards removing the modern horror of being conventional 
by suggesting that, painting being “a partial statement, 
not an inventory,” a certain amount of convention is as 
necessary to the new as it was to the old. He further 
helps to bridge the gulf between old and modern art, that 
to some minds appears to be immeasurable, by making 
clear the fact that many of the old treatises on the subject 
have a potent modem application; thus Leonardo’s de- 
finition of realism as “the correct distribution of lights 
and shades” has never been questioned, and who could 
have written or worked in a more modern spirit than 
Michelangelo? To be sure, these theories did not 
originate with Mr. Clausen, but he gives new life to them 
by his fresh and piquant illustrations. We are especially 
grateful for his demonstration that Impressionism—the 
impressionism of form and movement, not of colour, as 
now—is discoverable in the old painting, and for his in- 
genious discovery that the first “nocturne ” was painted by 
Savoldo! The last lecture but one is that on Landscape 
and Open-air painting, and in this alone one might find 
cause to grumble at the impersonal tone that Mr. Clausen 
preserves. We think perhaps that here, dealing with his 
own subject, he could have been less cautious, could have 
spoken more particularly concerning the practice of his 
own art, without injuring the lecture’s didactic value. On 
the other hand one must remember again that his object 
is to encourage students to become great artists, not little 
Clausens; and there is so much that is interesting in this, 
as in other parts of his stimulating book, that we cannot 
fairly allow a private regret to stand in the way of our 
complete appreciation. 





TURNER ON BIRDS. 


TURNER ON Birps. Edited, with Introduction, &c., &c., by 
A. H. Evans, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 
Dr. Witttam TuRNER was a learned divine of the six- 
teenth century who at one time held the Deanery of Wells, 
but was afterwards suspended for nonconformity. His 
De Historia Avium was first published in 1544, and Mr. 

Evans says of it: 

“While attempting to determine the principal kinds of 
birds by Aristotle and Pliny, he has added notes from his 
own experience on some species which had come under his 
observation, and in so doing he has produced the first book 
on birds which treats them in anything like a modern 
scientific spirit and not from the medical point of view 
adopted by nearly all his predecessors; nor is it too much 
to say that almost every page bears witness to a personal 
knowledge of the subject, which would be distinctly credit- 
able even to a modern ornithologist.” 

Mr. Evans’s translation, with his notes and appendices, 
on this interesting old treatise make up a scholarly piece of 
work, but the form in which it is presented will prevent 
its ever coming into the hands of those who could best 
appreciate the nature-loving Dr. Turner’s work in its English 
dress. It seems a pity, for the naturalist sportsman would 
revel in a simple translation of the treatise unencumbered 
with the apparatus of the schools. This, of course, is not 
said by way of criticism, either of Mr. Evans or of the 
Syndics of the University Press. But Turner on Birds 
ought certainly to be published in a more popular form, 
and the publisher who should so issue it could not do 
better, if it were permitted him, than to make use of Mr. 
Evans’s translation. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City has been lively this week with a morbid 
liveliness that it could have dispensed with very 
comfortably. The hardening of discount rates, referred 
to a week ago, and the fears of dear money in the 
autumn were already depressing Consols, and every- 
thing else, at the beginning of the week, when there 
came an added cause of depression in the shape of the 
Malacca incident, which knocked such stuffing out of 
markets as they still possessed. Luckily there was 
not much of an account open, for, as it was, 
the weak ‘‘bull” position in Consols and Home 
Rails caused a stampede to realise. For us to have to 
begin a war with a great Power (not to say two or 
three), with our credit damaged as it has been by Jingo 
extravagance and expansion, would be an almost un- 
thinkable calamity, and the sensitiveness of the Consol 
market was only too natural under the circumstances. 
Certainly the City is getting practical lessons enough in 
the value of Imperialism in its relation to finance, and 
I fancy it is taking some of them to heart. Kaffirs are 
still very sick. The statements of the S/andard’s cor- 
respondent with regard to the refractory behaviour of 
the Chinese coolies is officially traversed, but the 
financial condition of Johannesburg is causing grave 
anxiety. 





Those of us who remember the state of abject 
terror to which the Jingoes of the Navy League and 
others were reduced by the formation of the Atlantic 
Shipping Combine are justified in chuckling over the 
recollection now that the Trust’s first annual report is 
published. The British flag, it was contended, was to 
be driven off the sea bya hostile and irresistible group 
of American capitalists ; nor would they stop there, 
for the purchase or “control” of a British railway 
company was to be their next step, which would enable 
them to dictate their own terms in our home markets. 
Some of us had the temerity in those days to poke 
fun at this senseless panic and to point out that if the 
Americans chose to buy up our secondhand industries 
at boom prices so much the better for us, as we had 
plenty of means for investing the capital so acquired 
and might, in fact, employ it in building new ships to 
compete with the old tubs which had been Morganised 
if ever the freight market, which already showed signs 
of weakness when this coup was effected, should recover 
owing to revival of trade. 





Summing up the results of the Trust’s work for the 
year, the Financial Times acidly points out that ‘‘ the 
company’s thirty-two services brought in gross voyage 
earnings of $29,677,755, and miscellaneous earnings 
(among which appears $67,025 which the Leyland Line 
paid in the form of Preterred dividend out of 
accumulated profits) brought in further $1,359,664. 
After meeting gross expenses, no more than 
$4,000,521 remained, and . the payment of 
prior charges left the trifle of $355,295 on which the 
holders of Preferred stock nominally worth $52, 366, 100 
may gaze with chastened, if not contemptuous, regard.” 
As for the holders of the ‘Common stock—as Virgil said 
to Dante, let us not speak of them, but look and pass 
by. It is true that there isa surplus of $1,422,500 on 
the insurance account; but that is none too big con- 
sidering the magnitude of the risks involved; and, 
moreover, it appears from the auditor's certi- 
ficate that no allowance has been made for 
depreciation—a grave omission indeed when we 
remember the extravagant prices at which the Trust 
acquired its tonnage. The Trust’s Common stock is 
quoted in Wall Street at 4 for the $100 share. 








OWNERS of genuine specimens of old English 
Psa Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis- 


eo same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 
ll Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples 


The House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor dis- 
senting, has saved all of us who are ratepayers and 
not holders of New River shares the tidy sum of 
4 3,000,000 by giving judgment in favour of the Water 
Board in its contention that the New River Company 
was limited to 1o per cent. dividends on its capital, 
and that the shareholders should, therefore, be com- 
pensated on that basis. The decision seems to be quite 
in accordance with common sense, as far as one has 
any right to apply common sense in these legal ques- 
tions, but it was not generally expected that the Court 
of Appeal’s judgment would be reversed, and conse- 
quently New River shares, which had been dealtin recently 
at about 400, slid down in about half an hour to 320. 
But it seems evident enough that the Act which re- 
stricted the dividends of the water companies to 10 per 
cent. applied to the New River Company, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s view that the company had no undertaking, 
no capital, and no dividend is one of those delightful 
legal subtleties like the opinion, which made Uncle 
Toby want to whistle Lillibullero, that a mother is not 
of kin to her child. raf 

The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society appears to 
have conducted its business during 1903 with the 
soberness, dignity, and earnestness that its title 
would lead one to expect. It granted 523 new policies 
assuring £296,666, these figures showing increases 
of 43 and £27,976 respectively. The net premium 
income amounted to £246,902, and the claims by 
death, which were considerably below the ‘ expecta- 
tion,” to £249,415. This is one of the few com- 
panies that pays no commission to agents and con- 
sequently shows an unusually low ratio of expenses 
to premiums. The year’s operations resulted in 
an addition of £47,465 to the funds, which now amount 

o £4,194,485, and the average rate of interest was 
43 18s. 7d. per cent., less tax. The Stock Exchange 
securities held show a decline in value on the year of 
about £86,000, a very fair result considering the large 
amount involved; but to meet this loss in book values 
the directors consider that an addition of £35,000 to 
the investment reserve fund is sufficient provision for 
the present. Let us hope that it may be so, but the 
present course of Stock Exchange prices does not favour 
the likelihood of much recovery during the present year 
of grace. And it is always good finance, and most 
profitable in the long run, to take every opportunity of 
writing down everything on the assets side of the 
balance-sheet as low as they can possibly be put. 





Only one prospectus this week, that of the 
Shanghai - Nankin Railway Five per Cent. bonds, 
guaranteed by the Chinese Government and offered at 
973. The bonds were not exactly cheap, for the 
Chinese Imperial Railway bonds, with a similar 
guarantee, could be bought at 96, and the public did 
not come for them readily. The underwriters are said 
to have been left with 60 per cent. or so of the issue. 

JANus. 
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HE 
FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 


for all who depend for their income upon their exertions are— 











(1h HOW To a .--1 Enes. MEET in case 
ani 
(2) How TO GREATE the largest estate on 


the smallest outlay. 


WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 


May we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of the schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


London Office: 35, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








